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Despite the outward division of the Churches, which lessens the influence 
in the world, there is an inward unity of the Church as the Body of Christ, 
which is not only recognised in.an increasing sense of fellowship on the one 
hand, but is also being realised in the constant development of the co-opera- 
tion of the Churches for the furtherence of the Kingdom of God. The interest 
in the prevention of war and the promotion of peace is one of the common 
interests that is binding the Churches together in a united effort. It is, 
therefore, not only as an aspiration, but even as an actuality, that we can 
speak of the Church in its unity in discussing what is its duty in the present 
hour regarding Peace Aims. ; 

I am not attempting here to formulate my peace aims, which would be 
immodest, as I make no pretence to be a prophet who can claim for his words 
the authority : ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” My intention is to examine and to 
test by Christian standards, as the study and reflection of many years have 
led me to apprehend them, the following statements which come to us with 
some authority. (i) The Letter in The Times on December 21, 1940, signed by 
the then Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the late Cardinal Hinsley 
and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council (Rev. Walter H. 
Armstrong). In this the Pope’s Five Peace Points are accepted, and there 
are added “* Five Standards by which economic solutions and proposals may 
be tested,’’ as laid down in the Report of the 1987 Oxford Conference on 
’ “ Community, Church and State.” (ii) The Eight Point Plan (of Joint War 
Vou. XLII. No. 1. e ‘ 1 1 
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Aims), or Atlantic Charter, issued to the world by President Roosevelt and 
Premier Churchill in August, 1941. (iii) The Statement on “ the Christian 
Church and the World Order,” published in May, 1942, by the Commission 
of the Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility, now 
merged in the British Council of Churches (ab. British Statement). (iv) The 
Report in “‘ A Just and Durable Peace ” of a Commission, appointed by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America issued in May, 1942 (ab. 
American Report). I shall not discuss them in detail, but collate them as 
affording the materials for a constructive statement, which in showing their 
interdependence will prove that “‘ peace is indivisible,” under the following 
heads: (1) Racial Equality. (2) National Independence. (8) Collective 
Security. (4) Territorial Integrity. (5) Economic Prosperity. (6) Personal 
Liberty. ; 
(1) Although the problem of Racial Equality is not as prominent among 
Peace Aims as are some others, yet it is the broad foundation on which any 
“* new order ” of the world must be built, and it has been in principle chal- 
lenged. German nationalism has sought a “ scientific ’’ basis for its arrogance 
and aggressiveness in an ideology of “ blood, soil and race.” It not only 
asserts such a superiority for the Aryan race, especially its Nordic or German 
branch, as to justify its pretension to be the Herrenvolk, for whom Lebensraum 
must be found even at the cost of “ lesser breeds ” though Aryan too: but 
it also assigns such an inferiority to the Semitic race as in its anti-Semitism 
to find a warrant for the extermination of the Jewish community, while at 
the same time trying to win the favour of other Semites, the Arabs. It is 
inconsistent in the method of its madness. There are problems of “ colour ” 
in the United States of America, and in the British Empire, and wherever 
the white race holds the “ coloured ” races in subjection. Much would be 
gained if we could.limit the application of the term race to the human, to 
mankind as one in origin and destiny, and its use were not extended to its 
divisions, as distinguished by differences of colour. “‘ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth ” (Acts xvii. 26, 
R.V. omits the word “ blood”). For the prevalent loose use of the adjective 
‘racial ” for ‘“‘ national” minorities there can be no sufficient justification : 
and it only causes confusion and excuses prejudice. It is so used in the 
Pope’s Fifth Point, when the réference can be only to such communities as 
the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia or the Tyrolese in Italy. To this 
matter we must return in the second section on National Independence. 
Racial equality is unequivocally asserted in the Fifth of the Economic Stan- 
dards. ‘* The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the whole 
human race with due consideration for the needs of the present and future 
generations.” The practical application of this principle can be held over to 
the fifth section on Economic Prosperity. The Atlantic Charter concerns itself 
with nations or peoples, but does not raise the question of the autonomy of 
subject peoples, or colonial governments. The British Statement is admirable 
in this respect. It insists that in the colonies there should be “ equal access to 
natural resources on the part of all nations,” yet rightly it assigns primary 
importance to “ the rights of the inhabitants of the colonial territories them- 
selves,” in particular “ their inalienable right to govern themselves should be 
recognised, and the way prepared as speedily as possible for its realisation ” 
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(p. 17). While it is the function of the Church to affirm the principle of self- 
government, the method of its application to subject peoples is a matter for 
politics, where Christian men have different judgements. The American Report 
does not seem to me to observe this distinction. It has failed to appreciate 
fully the dangers and the difficulties of conferring autonomy on peoples not 
yet ready for it, and their need for a time of the guidance and guardianship 
of a more mature nation passing as soon as can be into partnership. The 
fourth Conclusion in its Report seems to me to be too much a “ categorical 
imperative”; and its proposal for an “ intermediate organisation to assure 
and to supervise realisation of that end ”’ which should exclude representa- 
tives of ‘‘ the governing power ”’ shows a suspicion of the bona fides of these 
powers, which, even if there be some ground for it, it is at this stage not expe- 
dient to express. That there should be an international code for the govern- 
ment of subject peoples, and that there should be an international organisa- 
tion to supervise its observance is a reasonable and righteous proposal ;_ but 
this falls under method and not principle. In the Statute of Westminster 
Great Britain has set a notable example, and in its present policy has accepted 
the principle expressed in the British statement, although in the exigencies 
of war there have been some regrettable lapses. It can, I believe, having 
recognised the obligation, better judge the proper time for conferring 
autonomy than could such an international organisation. The Peace Con- 
ference will have enough to do in dealing with more immediate problems, 
e.g. What is to be done with the North African Empire of Italy now under the 
control of the Allies. 

(2) While the Church is an cecumenical society, claiming the whole 
** inhabited earth ”’ for its sphere of witness and service, it is not cosmopolitan 
as indifferent or hostile to the political divisions of the race into nations, and 
in relation to these it can be described as international. (i) Paul in his philo- 
sophy of history in words already quoted recognises the existence of nations 
as the objects of the divine sovereignty “‘ having determined their appointed 
seasons, and the bounds of their habitation ”’ (Acts xvii. 26). The Hebrew 
prophets read the signs of the times not only in the history of their own people 
as clues to the divine providence, Jesus offered Himself to the Jewish nation 
as the long promised and eagerly awaited “‘ Anointed of the Lord,” He wept 
over impenitent Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41): the doom that His people was 
incurring in its rejection of its destiny under His leadership gave definite 
content to the apocalypse of the world’s sin and judgement that brought-His 
dereliction on the Cross (Matt. xxvii. 47). Paul uttered the impossible desire 
to be anathema from Christ for the sake of his nation, on whom God had con- 
ferred so great privileges (Rom. ix. 3-5), bowed to the justice of God’s judge- 
ment on their unbelief (x), and yet cherished the hope of their salvation 
(xi. 26, 82). Patriotism may- corrupt piety, but piety may sublimate 
patriotism. The Church may with as clean a conscience give support to the 
principle of national independence as of racial equality. 

(ii) The Pope’s First Point is “‘ the assurance to all nations” of their 
right to “life and independence.” This right condemns annexation of one 
nation by another, and demands restoration and reparations for the wrong 
done. In the Third Point of the Atlantic Charter respect is expressed for the 
right of all peoples to choose their own form of government, and the demand 
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is made for the restoration of self-government where that has been taken away. 
M. Maisky’s ready approval of this right might awake some misgiving as to 
the use that might be made of it. The British Statement supplies a necessary 
reservation : 


‘* National independence cannot be the last word, for that also can 
be destructive of world order ; the solidarity of the whole race, nowhere 
more corspicuous than in the economic realm, must be reflected in 
political institutions and in proper subordination of all nations to the 
law that should govern them all ”’ (p. 15). 


Of such subordination in international relations the next section on Collec- 
tive Security will treat. 

(iii) An imperative application of this principle in the internal policy of 
a nation is the recognition of the rights of minorities not racial (a misuse of 
the word) but national—i.e. communities that not only differ in history, 
language and other respects from the nation under whose government they 
find themselves, but also desire to be under the government of the nation to 
which they feel themselves to belong. The Pope’s Fourth Point deals with 
“‘ the real needs and just demands of racial (?) minorities as well as nations 
and populations ” and calls for such adjustments as will bring confidence 
and remove “ incentives to violent action.”” In the Peace Settlements of 
1919 the transfer of territories brought several such minorities under alien 
rule, although the minorities were smaller in number after than before the 
war, ¢.g. Germans were brought under Polish and Czechoslovak rule when 
these nations recovered their independence. These restored nations were 
required to sign Minority Treaties to secure minority rights as regards religion, 
language and education. Poland not only disregarded, but even repudiated 
its obligation; the Czechoslovak Government tried to honour it, if not 
successfully, since it was exposed to the disloyalty of a minority stimulated 
by Germany for its own ends. The Atlantic Charter does not deal expressly 
with this matter: but it is fully covered by the general statement regarding 
“‘the freedom of all men in all lands to live out. their lives without fear and 
want,” and the President’s assurance of freedom of religion and information. 
The British Statement affirms that “a true international order will be solici- 
tous of the rights and needs of minorities ’’ and especially mentions the Jews, 
“the doing of justice to the Jews will be one test of a just world order ” 
(p. 17). The American Report has no specific reference to minorities, but the 
claim of autonomy for subject peoples may be regarded as implying these 
rights. It should be made explicit that self-government does not justify any 
policies that are a danger or do injury to other nations, such as either the 
oppression of a minority or the stimulation of a minority to disloyalty. 

(8) We pass to the third subject : Collective Security. As neutrality has 
been proved in so many lands “a broken reed ’’ for the support of national 
independencé, the solidarity of mankind in all its vital interests is such that 
no nation has a moral right to claim an independence which ignores, neglects, 
or defies, the claims of other nations, and against the aggressiveness of any 
such nation the other nations can best protect themselves by adopting a 
method of Collective Security. As collaboration can advance other interests 
besides that of security, the functions of a protective organisation may be 
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extended to include any object where collective security can be more efficient 
than separate action. Till the world reaches a condition of permanent peace 
the interest of security, however, will be predominant. From the law, ‘“‘ Every 
nation shall bear its own burden,” the advance is imperative to the law, 
“Nations shall bear one another’s burdens ” (Gal. vi. 5, 2). (i) The Letter 
to The Times begins with a plea for a Christian basis for international rela- 
tions. - 
“The present evils of the world are due to the failure of nations , 
and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No permanent peace is pos- 
sible in Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made the 
foundations of national policy and of all social life.” 


The Pope ends his Fifth Point with the words: ‘‘ The nations must hunger 
and thirst after justice and be guided by that universal love which is the com- 
pendium and most general expression of the Christian ideal.’’ The British 
Statement 


** seeks to set out first, the central truths about world order which the 
Christian revelation contains ; second, the bearing of these truths upon 
the actual contemporary situation ;, and third, the special and dis- 
tinctive task of the Church as the society which is called the Body of 
Christ ” (p. 7). 


-In the foreword to the Report the Chairman of the American Commission 


asserts the authority of Christ. 


‘“* For us He is the source of the moral law of which we speak. Only 
if the Christian Churches of this land build a spiritual foundation that 
is broad and deep will this nation pursue righteous policies.” 


These statements are introduced here, as the adoption of means, or the 
formation of an organisation that will provide collective security (a term which 
may cover freedom from want as well as fear, promotion of common benefits 
as well as protection against common dangers) is the crux in all war aims, 
on which all else depends. The more Christian in motive and method such 
a means or organisation is, the more adequate and effective will it be. An 
cecumenical Church and an International League might be the complementary 
organs of the Kingdom of God, the one mediating the salvation unto eternal 
life and the other the security for the life in time. 

(ii) The Pope assumes that this international order will promote dis- 
armament, and secure the observance of agreements, or, when necessary, 
their revision. The Atlantic Charter is necessarily more reserved, in view of 
the tragic failure of the League of Nations. It lays stress on the immediate 
steps which must be taken to end the present rule of force, and to prevent 
further aggression by the disarmament of the nations that have done wrong 


.to others, but it does envisage “a wider and more permanent system of 


general security,” and promises “ to aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armament.” The British Statement recognises the need of 


“* a political order, based upon justice and supported by power, to provide 
a satisfactory framework within which the diversified activities of the 
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race can be carried on and machinery for the effective accomplishment 
of the common purposes of mankind ”’ (p. 15). 


The American Report does not show so wide a vision, but its first conclusion is 
premising, especially in view of the refusal of the United States to join the 
League of Nations, and the Isolationism which seems to be still a potent 
factor in politics. ‘‘ The peace must provide the political framework for 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations, and in due course of neutral 
and enemy nations.’ The last clause indicates that a permanent organisation 
is proposed, The giving effect to the remaining five conclusions would be the 
function of this “‘ political framework.’’ Two of these will be discussed under 
the headings Economic Prosperity (2) and Personal Liberty (6), and one has 
already been dealt with under Racial Equality (4). The Third deals with the 
adaptation ‘‘ by treaty of the structure of the world to the changing under- 
lying conditions,” and the Fifth with “ procedures for controlling military 
establishments everywhere ’—functions which are too obvious to need dis- 
cussion. 

(iii) In the interval between the two world wars the Churches were very 
insistent on the need of progressive disarmament for the preservation of 
peace, since the possession of armaments was regarded as a provocation to 
war; and there were even a few advocates of unilateral disarmament by 
Great Britain as an example to other nations. In so doing, however, they 
ignored the still existing danger of aggression. Only when a “ permanent 
system of general security ”’ has been firmly established can the peace-loving 
nations press on in reducing armaments. The rate at which this should take 
place is not a matter on which the Churches are competent to judge ; and the 

‘ decision must rest with those who know all the facts of the world situation. 
The acceptance of an organisation for collective security involves some 
limitation of national sovereignty. The American Report is justified in stating 
that ; 


**to continue there (Europe) the unco-ordinated independence of some 
25 sovereign states will insure for the future that as in the past, war 
will be a frequently recurrent event.” 


The advocacy of such limitation by representatives of the Great Powers is 
being with malice propense misrepresented as an endeavour to secure domina- 
tion over the smaller nations so as to deprive them of their independence, 
and even described as.a Nazi device. This sinister instance carries a warning 
that some of these nations, when restored, will hamper, as far as they can, 
the realisation of some of the Peace Aims. 

(4) The conviction is general in the Christian Churches that to repel an 
aggression which threatens the Territorial Integrity of a nation is a moral 
right and duty which the Christian conscience can approve, for it belongs to 
a nation’s independence that it shall not be invaded by another nation and 
protection against this outrage must be a primary object in collective security. 
The First Point of the Atlantic Charter disclaims any desire for ‘“‘ aggrandise- 
ment, territorial or other”; and the Second for any “territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.”” The Siath Point expresses the hope of “a peace which will afford 
to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own borders,” 
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and which will afford the assurance that “all men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and want.”’ While there need be no dispute 
about the principle, there are evident difficulties about the application ; for 
it cannot be assumed that justice demands the restoration of the status quo 
before 1989, or the maintenance of the frontiers fixed by the Peace Treaties of 
1919. Some illustrations are relevant. The British Government has agreed 
with the Czechoslovak that the Munich Settlement (?) shall be deemed null 
and void, Other considerations than the desires of a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of a territory should be taken into account, geographical, historical 
and economic; and a plebiscite is a precarious means of reaching truth, 
Czechoslovakia has a claim on other grounds, but especially is it entitled to 
a defensible frontier, as that fixed after Munich by force and fraud does not 
seem tobe. Yet the Sudeten German population has a claim to be justly dealt 
with. The claim of Czechoslovakia in the region where there is a Magyar 
population, and which Hungary now holds, is more doubtful. The Polish 
Government is claiming the restoration of the 1989 boundaries at least, and 
some of its champions claim more, 7.e. that all the territories under its rule 
at any time should be included. We may leave aside its frontiers with 
Germany, as the policy of Germany prima facie does justify some reparation 
to Poland : but it is on bad terms with three of its neighbours, two of them 
also Allies, for the 1989 frontiers embraced territories not included in the 
1919 settlement, taken by force from Czechoslovakia, Lithuania and Russia. 
Can Russia justly claim to retain the Baltic States which it has annexed as 
necessary to its security ? Even if Poland has a right to claim access to the 
sea, can East Prussia be cut off justly from Germany, as is being proposed ? 
Can the dismemberment of the Reich be justified under any pretext even if 
the predominant influence of Prussia must in some way be curtailed ? The 
Churches are not competent to offer any judgement on the details of the 
application of the principle of justice : but they should insist that the scales 
must not be weighted, as in some instances in 1919, by prejudice against foes 
and partiality for friends, and they must not allow themselves to be influenced 
in their judgement by sentimental compassion or admiration, nor misled by 
interested propaganda. 

(5) It is now being generally recognised that economic conditions and . 
interests have a potent influence on national policy as Economic Prosperity is 
a legitimate object. Territory is desired not from imperialist pride only, but 
also from industrialist greed. Access to raw materials and open markets 
becomes more and more a vital necessity as a nation becomes industrialised, 
as was Germany. The Fourth Point of the Atlantic Charter meets what is 
legitimate in the demand for Lebensraum, The promise is given that “* with 
due respect for existing obligations ” (a reservation which must be noted), 
an endeavour will be ‘“‘ made to further enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms, to the trade and raw 
materials of the world needed for economic prosperity.” The Fifth Point 
expresses the desire “‘ to bring collaboration between all nations in economic 
field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” The fly in the ointment is in the reserva- 
tion. If the British Commonwealth continues its Imperial Preferences, and 
the United States a High Tariff only modified by Reciprocal Trade Pacts, the 
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promise may mean much less than it seems. It was when Great Britain 
went over to Protection and the U.S. held on to it, that other nations, such 
as Germany, began to feel that there was no place for them in the sun of 
prosperity. The war has strengthened the bonds of the British nations, and 
one result might be an increase in economic interdependence, exclusive of 
other nations. The increase of the Republican Vote in the recent American 
elections may be a sign of a reversion in the fiscal policy. The British State- 
ment takes a firm stand on the sound principle : 


“To avoid a disturbance of the world’s peace it is idan that 
the rule by more advanced nations of the parts of the earth inhabited 
by backward peoples should be accompanied by equal access to natural 
resources on the part of all nations ” (p. 17) 


to which must be added the consideration too often overlooked that nations 
cannot buy the raw materials unless they have access to open markets to 
sell their goods. The American Report is in this respect disappointing. 
‘““The peace must make provision for bringing within the scope of inter- 
national agreement those economic and financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international repercussions.” The added note does 
not relieve our disappointment. 


‘“* We do not here envisage as presently practical a condition of ‘ free 
trade.’ But the world does require that areas of economic inter- 
dependence be dealt with in the interests of all concerned, and that 
there be an international organisation to promote this end.” : 


The most convinced believer in the principle of Free Trade must admit 
that, entirely unregulated, it has sometimes resulted in the exploitation of 
economically ‘“‘ weaker ” by “ stronger” nations. But in the limitation here 
suggested it seems that*group interests may supplant world benefits. The 
Fifth Standard in the Letter to The Times, after advocating the abolition of 
extreme inequality in wealth and possessions (1), and the restoration of the 
sense of a Divine vocation to a man’s daily work (4), lays down the compre- 
hensive principle: ‘‘ The resources of the earth should be used as God’s 
gifts to the whole human race.”” Free Trade seems to me the normal applica- 
tion of this Divine bounty, and limitations should be imposed only when the 
opportunity it offers is being abused. In all lands the expectation of the 
working classes that peace will bring a new economic order, of which the 
Atlantic Charter offered the prospect, is a potent motive of their invaluable 
contribution to the war effort: and should these hopes be disappointed, 
there may be a violent reaction to communism under the stimulus of Russia. 
A valuable contribution to the Study of Economic Prosperity is the pamphlet 
issued by the Commission (now merged in the British Council) on Social 
Justice and Economic Reconstruction. It is imperative that such reconstruc- 
tion be made a War Aim, for the Churches have an interest in human 
welfare which does largely depend on Economic Prosperity as the will of the 
Heavenly Father in His bounty and care apart from its bearing on the 
preservation of peace. 

(6) It is not anti-climax if, having begun with Racial Equality, we now end 
with Personal Liberty as one of the War Aims. It is of persons that the race 
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is composed, and its highest values are enshrined in persons, to whom for 
His purpose for the race God has given the perilous as well as the promising 
dower of liberty. What God has given, man has no right to withdraw. 
Racial equality can be realised only as personal liberty is recognised. (i) The 
Pope’s Five Points do not include any demand for personal liberty, and 
Roman Catholicism in principle as in practice does not admit that right in 
the sphere of religion. The Atlantic Charter mentions freedom from want 
and fear, and lays stress on the self-determination of nations. But in reply 
to an enquiry President Roosevelt gave the assurance that “‘ the declaration 
of principles includes of necessity the world need for freedom of religion and 
freedom of information.”” The American Report deals with this right in its 
Siath Conclusion: ‘‘The peace must establish in principle and seek to 
achieve in practice the right of individuals everywhere to religious and intel- 
lectual liberty.” The note offers a reason: ‘“‘ It is indispensable that there 
exist an opportunity to bring the peoples of all the world to fuller knowledge 
of all the facts and the greater acceptance of common moral standards.” 
These words throw some light on President Roosevelt’s rather obscure phrase 
“ freedom of information,” and widen the scope of the freedom claimed. Man 
is not fully free as a person; unless he has access to the whole thought and 
life of mankind, and thus exercises his freedom not with the restricted vision 
of nation or class, but with the comprehensive vision of humanity, as its 
development offers him, both as regards to what is and as to what ought-to 
be. A wide culture is the condition of a full freedom in mental as well as 
material prosperity. It is a mistake to isolate religious freedom, as is often 
done by its champions, for, although man’s relation to God is the most impor- 
tant, yet it is also the most comprehensive, as it claims the whole man: and 
there cannot be freedom of spirit with enslaved reason and conscience. And 
even freedom from want and fear is a factor in the full enjoyment of personal 
freedom. The British Statement is admirably comprehensive on Religious 
Freedom as belonging to the Dignity of Man as the Child of God (p. 18). 

In zealously advocating these Peace Aims the Church, in my judgement, 
will be loyally fulfilling its duty to proclaim on earth peace to. men of God’s 
good will: While applying the Christian standards, however, it must recog- 
nise the historical situation—the imperfect stage of man’s development, 
morally and religiously even more than intellectually. Although God is “ in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” the Christian ideal can be only 
gradually realised ; if the Church had more faith, however, grace would 
more abound in its witness and work, It must avert two dangers: it must 
not be doctrinaire nor opportunist ; taking all the circumstances into account, 
as the doctrinaire fails to do, the application of Christian principles must be 
practicable, but it must be the maximum practicable, as the opportunist does 
not recognise, It is the Lord who must be served in the opportunity ; but it 
is only in the opportunity that He can be served (Rom. xii. 11, variant 
readings xupiw, xaip@). To the Allies the Church must proclaim the Ally 
“ within the veil ” as the predominant Partner. 

ALFRED GARVIE. 


LONDON. 


Vor. XLII. No. 1. 
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A SUMMER evening. Slanting rays make magic in the gardens, where a dozen 
children play and laugh and run about happily in the warm air. On the 
verandahs of houses that back on to the gardens sit mothers resting after a 
busy day in the home and a few fathers back from work early watch their 
babies with a contented smile. 

Suddenly from the clear sky there is a terrific swish. It is a down-rushing 
aivcraft which shut off its engine many -miles away and planed to earth 
without noise or other warning. Switching on its power a few hundred feet 
above ground, it roared over, released bombs, sprayed machine-gun bullets 
all around, and rose again to disappear in a few seconds. 

It has left a scene of hideous carnage and destruction. Of the children 
seven lie mangled, dead. One is screaming with pain. Four who were further 
off and flung themselves on the soil, pressing their little bodies into it, are 
unhurt, but trembling with shock and fright. On the verandahs are corpses 
too. The houses are not all ruined, but where pleasant rooms lovingly 
furnished and kept in order had charmed the eye, clouds of acrid dust rise 
over smashed chairs, tables, desks, settees, mirrors, unravelled carpets and 
rugs. One house is on fire. In the garden is a bomb crater, trees have been 
uprooted, flower borders thrown into the air, tranquil beauty changed in an 
instant to chaos appalling and bloody. 

That is liable to occur at any moment in any civilised country ; it is, as 
I write, occurring in most of them. All the largest nations, calling themselves 
the most highly civilised, are engaged in preparing engines of slaughter, 
devoting the greatest part of their energy and ingenuity to devising methods 
by which vast numbers may be killed—not armed men only, but children, 
women, old men, defenceless, guiltless and harmless, as well. Boasting that 
they have reached a more exalted degree of civilisation than any touched 
before, these nations spend their days and nights, their weeks and months 
and years, doing their utmost to exterminate one another. 

For no reason, for no advantage to anyone save a few rulers, a few high 
commanders, a few investors who draw incomes from the manufacture of 
exterminating machines, the stupid masses are hurled into these conflicts 
by madmen or muddle-headed incompetents, Usually the latter. After the 
war of 1914-18, Lloyd George, being in a better position than any other man 
alive to know, confessed that the Governments of Austria, Britain, France, 
Germany and Russia had “ stumbled and staggered ” into it. That should 
have warned the nations to prevent politicians blundering again in the same 
way. A mode of prevention was plainly indicated. When the Germans 
were seeking domination before the outbreak of 1914, Walter Page, United 
States Ambassador in London, pointed out—what every sensible person 
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could see—that they could be held in check easily by a combination of Powers 
against them. This was equally true after Hitler came to power and the 
German conspiracy to dominate the world revived. But the plain path to 
peace was disregarded. The attempt to create a League of Nations was 
defeated by Baldwin and Chamberlain, by Big Business and out-of-date 
diplomacy, by American isolationism, French flirting with Fascism, and 
British cowardice, exemplified by Sir John (Lord) Simon’s siding with Japan 
when it attacked China. So we were bungled into the second world war, 
committed to bending all our efforts to the grim and horrible task of wiping 
out as many of our fellow-creatures as possible. 

That is where our civilisation has brought us. By a ghastly paradox we 
who claim to be more civilised than any people before us through our invention 
' of machinery are using that machinery with the main purpose of blowing one 
another to pieces. As I write, I can hear the booming of artillery, the rattle 
of machine-guns. Practice only, practice to kill. All over the world men are 
either using in deadly earnest or practising with machines that kill, maim, 

blind, destroy sanity. 

Nor can we pretend that this is merely an interruption, a passing frenzy. 
During two generations at least Europe prepared war—and with Europe we 
must include the United States in spite of their loud protests against being 
mixed up in European squabbles. Never was more fully proved the falsity 
of the Latin tag si vis pacem para bellum (the way to get peace is to be pre- 
pared for war). Those who prepare for war get war. Nothing is more certain 
than that. The Lord Salisbury who was twice British Prime Minister was not 
gifted with great foresight (it was he who traded Heligoland to the Germans 
for a stretch of African swamp), but he told the world sixty years ago that 
he watched with anxiety the piling-up of armaments. There was no doubt, 
he said, as to their being some day used. In 1894, Dr C. H. Pearson in a book 
that caused much discussion (National Life and Character), spoke of war as 
“a pervading presence.” He described Europe as “little better than an 
armed camp of military instruction ” with war “ always anticipated.” 

Foolish people twittered about civilisation having outgrown war. The 
truth is that in every age wars have been more frequent among civilised 
peoples and have increased in intensity with the increase of civilisation. The 
reason is that, as life becomes more complicated and the pressure of popula- 
tion heavier, general understanding of community interests becomes less 
acute. The mass of a nation are forced to leave the management of their 
‘affairs entirely in the hands of rulers who are not under their control and 
who in ruling seek mainly to serve their own advantage, to satisfy ambition, 
love of money, lust for power, vanity. Few among the masses have any 
desire to understand public affairs. Amusement is their chief aim. No 
combined effort to prevent war is made; it hangs like a dark threatening 
cloud over the civilised world; few pay heed to it until it breaks Few 
understand that it is, not the cause of as break-up of civilisations, but a 
symptom of their decay. 

When it broke in 1914 it was so much worse than had been expected that 
No More War movements were started on all sides. The masses took no 
interest in them, nor did the movements make any great effort to appeal to 
the masses. They were essentially middle-class movements, little more than 
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beating of the air. They did not prevent preparations for war continuing. 
* If war had come once and then been prevented by mankind’s endeavour 
from ever coming again, it might have been called a fit of temporary insanity. 
But after it To aged for four years, leaving the world devastated, suspicious, 
afraid, it was allowed to come again. Warnings by a few went unheeded. 
The mass of people did not even listen to them. It seemed as if the Greek 
notion of Anangkee, Fate, Destiny, had been ptoved true. 

Indeed, as we look back over the 150 years of the Machine Age, the 
suggestion is strong that they were working up to this disaster the whole 
time. Machines made killing possible on a vaster scale. They put more 
power into the hands of ruling persons or classes. More ingenuity was 
devoted to the improvement of mass-death-dealing contrivances than to the 
improvement of life. The scramble for raw materials to be fed to power 
looms and mills, shipyards and factories, caused rulers to sow seeds of hatred 
among nations that were ready to be friendly, fair-dealing, helpful to each 
other, but lent stupid ears to the war-mongers’ evil chant. Given popula- 
tions willing, sometimes even eager to be deluded, and rulers too ignorant to 
understand what was happening (“‘ stumbling and staggering ”’), or too 
criminally ambitious to care; with manufacturers and traders putting * 
their hands weapons with which they could subdue colonial “ natives ” 
hold down peoples careless of their freedom ; given a disinclination to think 
straight, to face gathering dangers, what other outcome could be looked for ? 

All civilisations have come to this end. The most ancient records we 
possess tell of rival Powers wiping each other out. The oldest remains of 
cities, dug out of sand heaped over them by the centuries, have marks of fire 
on them. They perished as our cities are perishing now. Of the many 
civilised systems which flourished for a time and were cut off we have details 
of the cutting-off process in one case only. We know how the Roman Empire 
fell. Exactly how the Stimerian and Akkadian, the Cretan, Maya, Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, the Egyptian and the Persian civilisations were over- 
whelmed we have less means of knowing. But from what we can piece 
together about them and from the fuller information we have as to the 
downfall of Rome, we must conclude that every civilisation has killed itself. 
They all produced, in the striking phrase of Dr W. J. Perry, a toxin which 
proved fatal to them (The Growth of Civilisation). 

During the past 800-400 years a vague idea has been in the air that 
mankind is progressing, that progress displaces barbarism, and that nothing 
can stop it. Actually it has been stopped often and has disappeared entirely 
from the regions where it flourished, though it always began somewhere else. 
Actually, too, the weight of evidence supports the view that primitive 
societies, far from being barbaric, were on the whole more intelligent, more 
kindly and more peaceful, to quote Dr Perry again, than the war-like, pre- 
datory races which overcame them, It is barbarism which displaces civilisa- 
tion, as it did in Rome, but only when the civilised had so weakened them- 
selves as to fall an easy prey. They were destroyed for the reason that they 
could not adapt themselves to changing circumstances. They had got so far 
away from Nature and Reason that they became victims to barbarism simply 
from lack of intelligence and will-power to overthrow crazy tyrants or depose 
short-sighted weaklings. . 
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If we probe this surprising result of civilisation, we find one chief reason 
for it in failure to adapt systems of government to changed conditions. I call 
the result surprising because one would suppose that, as Man became more 
civilised, he would adjust himself more quickly and completely to his sur- 
roundings, whatever they might be. The contrary is true. The more highly 
civilised, that is the more complicated, a community becomes, the harder 
becomes readjustment, especially in the matter of governing itself. 

In the stage of development where kings are really rulers they choose 
their advisers carefully from among the most able and forceful men available ; 
they draw them from any class. Cardinal Wolsey was a burgher’s son, 
Thomas Cromwell a scrivener, Cecil (Lord Burghley) a squireen, Richelieu 
and Mazarin middle-class priests. When kings chose badly, as Edward II 
and Richard II did, they were eliminated. The success, even the survival 
of kingship, depends on prudent choice of its instruments. Later, when 
kings lost their power and nobles owning land on a vast scale took over the 
government, they frequently employed men of. ability from outside their 
own ranks, such as the elder Pitt, Edmund Burke, Vansittart and many 
lawyers of humble origin. 

In the modern world, as in Rome, there has prevailed a perverted idea of 
democracy. The Roman rulers did not call their system by that name, but 
it rested on keeping the masses quiet and docile, as modérn democratic 
systems have done. The populace in Rome and other cities of importance in 
the Roman Empire were fed and amused—to the disgust of those who, like 
Juvenal, longed for the sterner spirit of the old Roman Republic. We are 
not yet quite so crude as that in the twentieth century, but all political 
Parties flatter and cajole the masses, acting as though the one thing needful 
were to keep them more or less contented and subservient. Peoples have 
not been trusted; they have not been told unpleasant truths. Foreign 
policies in particular have been hidden from them. The illusion that they 
can govern themselves is kept up; it even deceives some-of those who are 
keeping it up. The notion has prevailed that as soon as voting power was 
exercised by all, democracy would somehow work itself and produce satis- 
factory results. 

Small groups of human beings are capable of managing their own com- 
munal business. The best examples of this I have found in Russia. Often 
in villages the most suitable men were compelled by public meeting to act 
as starosta (head man, literally “ elder’) against their inclination. Village 
problems were discussed, sometimes with noise and abuse, but usually with 
good humour, and as a rule practical decisions were taken. That was when 
scarcely anyone in the villages could read or write. It taught me that local 
government in tiny units may be a success even among illiterate peasants. 
Perhaps there is more chance of it among them than among civilised masses, 

Certainly no nation can “ govern itself.” It can in one sense choose its 
governors. In another sense they must choose themselves—that is to say, 
come forward, offer their services, show that they are better men and women 
than parasites, flatterers, seekers after personal advancement, take leading 
parts in managing national affairs. Associating the whole community in 
such management is eminently desirable—or at all events those members 
who wish to be so associated; but supposing this sufficient is eminently 
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foolish. This foolishness has contributed largely towards the decay of our 
civilisation. Resolute, capable leaders could have saved us from the wars 
that are hastening its end, an end that must come, as it came to all earlier 
civilisations, unless averted by understanding and determination. 

Not that the system can be restored as it was. That would be impossible, 
even if it were desired. Only a few desire it. Almost everyone who thinks 
at all and is not financially dependent on keeping things as fhey were is in 
every civilised country vaguely wishful for new and different ways of life. 
Many thoughtful observers of what goes on around them are inclined to feel 
with Freud that “ when one surveys the aims of civilisation and the methods 
it employs, the whole thing seems not worth the effort, and in the end will 
produce only a state of things which nobody will be able to bear ” (Civilisation 
and Its Discontents). That exhibits another aspect of the paradox I have 
pointed out. We say we have advanced civilisation to a higher level than 
was ever reached before. The effect of this is to cause universal discontent, 
a longing for change not merely in the details, but in the very structure of 
society, in the bases even on which that structure has stood. Civilisation, 
then, has made us no happier. We are not satisfied with our advances. No 
civilised people ever have been. 

Swift, running over some causes of the “ mischief” in the eighteenth 
century England, added to “ corruption of manners and introduction of 
foreign luxuries ”’ the “‘ slavish disposition of Senate and people.” How often 
we have heard laments over the subservience of Parliament to the Executive ; 
how many censors of morals have lashed with Father Vaughan the Sins of 
Society ; how common are disdain for simple fare, indulgence of the taste 
for imported delicacies ! Roman writers attributed the craze for financial 
speculation to the identical causes which Macaulay listed—‘ an impatience 
to be rich and contempt for those slow but sure gains which are the proper 
reward of industry, patierice and thrift.” 

Each civilisation in turn has gone through much the same phases and 
these phases have been intensified by the growth of cities. Athens, like Rome 
and Babylon, London, New York and Paris, left off taking serious interest 
in anything beyond personal concerns as life became for its citizens easier 
and more full of opportunities for amusement. Frivolity goes with ease. 
City-life habits withdraw attention from public affairs ; these are left to the 
manipulation of a few interested, which usually means dishonest, persons. 
Existence “ in a blind accumulation of contiguous homes, in a prison where, 
from the infinite amassing of brick and pavement, the dweller can never by 
natural means breathe the air of the country or see its freshness puts a heavy 
strain on nervous energy. There is next to no surplus-for any activities 
outside the purely personal ; it is all used up in the mere effort to exist.” To 
Frederic Harrison, from whose Memoirs I have quoted those lines, this problem 
presented itself as ‘“‘ one of the most hopeless, out of which there seems no 
tolerable issue.” Humanity has up to now failed to find any. 

David Hume saw as far back as two centuries ago that “‘ enormous cities 
are destructive to society ; they begat vice and disorder of all kinds.” Yet 
the “ enormous ”’ cities of the eighteenth century were small in comparison 
with those of to-day. As wealth increased, wrote Lecky, historian, philo- 
sopher, and Tory Member of the House of Commons, 
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“the inequalities of its distribution were aggravated. The contrast 
between extravagant luxury and abject misery became much more 
frequent and more glaring than before. The wealthy employer ceased 
to live among his people; the quarters of the rich and poor became 
more distant ; and every great city presented those sharp divisions of 
classes and districts in which the political observer discovers one of the 
most dangerous symptoms of revolution’ (History of the Eighteenth 
Century). 


In all big cities it can be seen how the squalor of poor districts grows 
uglier and more depressing as those of the well-to-do become pleasanter, 
more “select,” farther removed from the dirt and din of industrialism, 
Quarters once fashionable sink into sordidness. Creatures hardly human 
slink or shuffle through streets of unrelieved dreariness that once were spruce 
and gay. Cobbett called London “ the great wen ”’ ; it seemed to him more 
than a century ago an abnormal, diseased growth. It has multiplied its 
population by many times since then. Its “ civilisation,” and that of other 
cities immense in size, offers richer opportunities of luxury over a wide field, 
cheap and exciting amusement, mingling with crowds, convenience and 
comfort in the home, than have ever been offered to mankind in the past. 
But since this means removing ourselves farther and farther away from 
Nature, living more and more artificially, the nerves of city-dwellers wear 
out quickly, the finer edges of character are blunted, they need more stimu- 
lants, bodily and mental both, to keep them going. 

Emerson admitted that the growth of cities was accompanied by the 
spread of charity and well-doing; but he did not think Nature liked our 
benevolence. It was unnatural. It ought not to be required. No need for 
it exists in any other species. Man is the only animal to thrust his fellow- 
creatures into indigence and then claim credit for saving them from starva- 
tion. Nor is this.a failing common to all men. It is found among the civilised 
alone. Human beings do not behave so when they live under what are called 
primitive conditions. Gibbon drew this distinction when he deplored in his 
Autobiography that “in the civilised world the most numerous class is con- 
demned to ignorance and poverty ” (my italics), Yet both religious and 
political leaders have joined with commercial adventurers in the pretence 
that it is good and useful to take civilisation to the uncivilised. At their 
hands the unfortunate natives of lands seized and exploited have suffered 
appalling cruelty. From the time when Spaniards overran South and 
Central America and in the name of an all-merciful God inflicted on the 
people they found there horrors which make us shudder even now, on to the 
expropriation of the North American Indians, the extermination of the 
Tasmanians and aboriginal Australians, and the forcing of something that 
must be called wage slavery on South Africans by Boers and British, the 
whole story of the impact of civilisation on “ native races ” is one of almost 
unrelieved shame and criminality. The Russians in Siberia, the Dutch in 
their East Indies, the French in Morocco, the Italians in Libya, Europeans 
and Americans in Pacific Islands, have been almost as guilty. 

Worse even than the poisoning with alcohol and the stealing of land that 
were features of the record everywhere has been the wiping-out of native 
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cultures and putting no other in their place. Ancient moralities were rooted 
up and new ones planted only to wilt and die. This was spiritual murder, a 
more dastardly offence than mere killing. Many of the cultures wiped out 
were superior to those of their brutal destroyers People claiming to be 
civilised have thus not only deluded’ themselves into mistaking “ outward 
visible signs ” for “ inward spiritual grace,” they have forced this disastrous 
blunder on others unable to resist.deception. We are not civilised because 
we have motor cars, aircraft, telephone, radio, electric light, the cinema. 
These are but the trappings and the suits of civilisation. My definition of its 
essence and reality is “‘ being civil.” By that I mean being friendly, helpful, 
tolerant, doing to others as we would they should do to us. That is true 
civilisation. By our false civilisation those virtues are liable to be, and often 
are, smothered. William Morris stressed continually the advantages possessed 
by “self sufficient communities close to Nature, working to live” over 
artificial urban communities which “‘ shut Nature out and deprive men of 
their freedom by the very fact that the means of supporting themselves are 
out of their control.” Bertrand Russell says “ strain and anguish seem to 
have entered the soul of civilised Man ” (The Conquest of Happiness). 

It is no longer an axiom as it was for the nineteenth century that civilisa- 
tion is firmly established as a benefit to the human race. So acute a mind as 
that of Thorold Rogers saw that it “ created barbarians,” yet he could 
complacently announce that there seemed to be no danger of its being 
destroyed. The famous economist clearly thought it would be disastrous if 
it were, notwithstanding its defects, in spite of its keeping the masses ignorant 
and poor in Gibbon’s phrase. Yet he was haunted by the doubt whether 
what had happened so many times before might not happen again. He 
wondered if we had escaped finally from “the bigotry, the malignity, the 
spirit of hatred which accepts impossible lies, for which there was the excuse 
of ignorance in the Middle Ages, but not the shadow of an excuse now.” 
Before half a century had passed the civilised world was battling with those 
monsters once more, and has been ever since. 

In 1885 when Thorold Rogers “‘ wondered,” there was still excuse, though 
he would not admit this, for the ignorance he declined to pardon. Schooling 
for the masses was a recent experiment; it-furnished children with little 
information of a useful kind ; it trained their minds not at all. Now we have 
slightly improved elementary education, but other agencies have come into 
existence to take away what it might be capable of giving. The Press, which 
used to be dull but self-respecting, now snatches at any garbage (astrology, 
for example) to satisfy the unwholesome appetites of the unintelligent and 
to increase the price of its advertising space by raising circulation. This is 
most easily done by catering for the least informed and most credulous of a 
population. 


** Practically any form of msanity can be said by the popular Press 
[the London Spectator declared, July 17, 1942]. It is a frightening 
power. Hate, cruelty, vulgarity, panic, superstition of all kinds, senti- 
mental tosh, uneducated philistinism, all these and more may be stored 
like poison gases in the offices of the less scrupulous and less intelligent 
newspapers ; whiffs can be exhaled to penetrate the lungs of breathers, 
inducing prostration of the intellect and various fevers of the mind.” 
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All the civilised nations are susceptible to this form of poison gas. Bodies 
are protected by law from being poisoned by bad food. No law hinders the 
poisoning of the mind. Herr Kiderlin-Waechter, who was German Foreign 
Minister early this century, said : ‘“‘ A Press campaign of a few months would 
convince the German people of the rightness of any idiocy you like to suggest.”’ 
He foresaw what was coming, though he would have been staggered had he 
been told of the idiocies Nazism was to suggest. That a Minister of Justice 
should describe Hitler as “the true Holy Ghost ” (which Kerll did) would 
have seemed to any German of Kiderlen-Waechter’s day, impossible. It was 
clever of the Nazis to give their nonsense a religious flavour. Minds pulped 
by newspapers are both infinitely credulous and pitifully eager for some new 
kind of “ faith.” Briand once asked in an after-dinner talk : “‘ What would 
you do if you were landed in the United States with only a quarter (a shilling) 
in your pocket?” Philippe Berthelot, a witty French Foreign Office 
functionary, replied at once: ‘ Start a new religion.” 

That civilisation, as it extends and strengthens its influence, makes most 
people more ready to believe absurdities is as plain unfortunately as that it 
plunges them into wars each more widespread and devastating than the last. 
Why are the civilised affected in both these ways more than people who live 
in simpler conditions ? The reason for wars is clear. As civilised life becornes 
ever more and more complicated, first by deception, then by force, nations 
are dominated and exploited. They do not understand what is happening. 
They have to work hard for a living and in their spare time they seek amuse- 
ment, excitement—gambling, the pictures, watching games. They are too 
much occupied by these to study the conditions under which they live, the 
working of government, the possibility of improvement, the necessity for 
change. They dislike the discipline of thought. So they are victimised by 
ambitious tyrants or they allow blunderers to “ stumble and stagger ” into 
catastrophe. 

Another effect is produced by mechanical civilisation: For most of the 
employed interest has been taken out of their employment, which means out of 
their lives. In industry there are no longer craftsmen from start to finish, 
making something themselves, something they can be proud of. Workers 
make single parts, never a complete object. They make these parts thousands 
of times a day. The process calls for very little use of intelligence. The 
worker feels no pleasure in his work, no artistic joy due to creation. The 
machine has brought to all many conveniences that were formerly luxuries 
within reach only of the rich, and some. that even the rich could not enjoy. 
It has made life easier, fuller of amusement, than it was before. But it 
removes from it meaning, contentment, rhythm. 

That is why the stimulus of alcohol, the sedative of tobacco, the soothing 
effect of drugs, are so widely required; why the simple recreations that 
satisfied country folk have lost their attraction ; why, as Walther Rathenau 
put it in his penetrating analysis of The New Society, “ drink, cards, agitation, 
the cinema and dissipation can alone flog up the mishandled nerves and 
muscles until they wilt again under the next day’s toil.” Rathenau exag- 
gerated when he included peasants with research-workers and artists among 
those “‘ for whom the working-day is never long enough.” He would not 
have written that if he had ever done a day’s hoeing among turnips, a day’s 
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‘reaping with a scythe, or even a day’s driving of a reaper-binder. But he was 

right in saying that land-workers are free from ‘‘ that deadliest of all weari- 
nesses, the weariness of the soul, the empty stupor of exhaustion,” which 
afflicts the factory artisan, the mechanical toiler, and most clerical workers, 
and which is the price paid for getting so far away from Nature. 

Even the artist and the research-worker share a feeling of frustration 
with the slaves of the machine. In spite of discoveries frequently announced 
by laboratory scientists, the worst diseases are not conquered or explained, 
while less dangerous but annoying, weakening ailments such as rheumatism, 
catarrh, the common cold, habitual constipation, are more prevalent than 
they would be in a community that understood how to live in a healthy way. 
**Qur human civilised stock is far more weakly through congenital imper- 
fection than that of any other species of animals wild or domestic,” Sir Francis 
Galton stated flatly (Inquiries into Human Faculty). That everyone in 
civilised condition is considered to be in need of a doctor’s services is painfully 
instructive. It is largely accounted for by the complete failure to find 
remedies for what Julian Huxley with bland under-statement calls the 
** anatomical inconveniences ” caused by changing from all-fours to the erect 
position, though it is hundreds of thousands of years since the change took 
place. 

Science seemed in the later part of the nineteenth century to be satisfying 
the ache of the human mind for certainties, as religion had done in the Middle 
Ages. But science was found out, as religion had been ; its hopes were seen 
to be delusive ; it failed to deliver the promised goods. Now it has been for 
long the butt of Bernard Shaw’s satire. While its triumphs have added to 
comfort and amusement, it has in no way enhanced the value of life as a whole ; 
it holds out no prospect of a road being found to better living. For every 
advance there has been a backward slip. The petrol motor, for instance, 
hailed as an aid to swift travel and, therefore, it was supposed, to greater 
friendliness among nations, causes enormous numbers of deaths and injuries 
on the roads, and applied to flying, makes war more horrible and destructive 
than ever. Nothing has been done by the researches of scientific workers to 
turn human existence into more natural, more rational paths. 

As for art, William Morris, who knew all about the painter’s career, 
called it “ tawdry, egotistic, self-indulgent,” derided its “‘ sordid and furtive 
complications, rising like mud in a stagnant pool on some slight stir of the 
water,” and described scornfully how “ after much fret and fuss, some expres- 
sion of this emotional chaos was transferred to canvas or paper for the idle 
entertainment of a rich man who did not know what on earth to do with the 
superfluity of his wealth.” Morris probably had in mind John Millais, who 
could make as much as £40,000 in a good year, but abandoned the high aims 
of his early manhood and knew that all save his first efforts would be for- 
gotten, as they are already. Tennyson had the same melancholy presentiment 
when he called himself in a moment of insight “ the idle singer of an empty 
day.” Those who truly respond to the thrill of art get more pleasure from 
drawings in the caves of primitive men (Altamira and the Dordogne) than 
from the too-elaborate, over-painted works that please such of the civilised 
as go to exhibitions of pictures now. 

Whether the “ savages ” who drew those pictures of the past were as 
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“happy ” as the people of to-day there is no means of judging. We have 
more diversions, more delicacies ; they had better health and greater content. 
I should say the degree of happiness among men is a constant. Sometimes 
there is more of this, sometimes more of that. The total does not vary much, 
not much at any rate in civilised communities. For the civilised, if they are 
not plagued with real troubles, plague themselves by inventing artificial ones. 
The conclusion I come to is that civilisation cannot rightly be called either a 
benefit or a curse. It may be made either. All depends on the use that is 
“made of it. But it does seem that so far it has not been used with much 
wisdom, seeing that all civilisations have destroyed themselves. 


H. HAMILTON FYFE. 


ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON. 





EDUCATION BEFORE PARLIAMENT.' 
PRINCIPAL JOHN MURRAY. 


Tue White Paper has had a friendly welcome in the Houses of Parliament, 
and a good press. Its hopeful key and its inventive temper bespoke it as 
much : and its air of broadminded naturalness disarmed critics, Now come 
the invading second thoughts. What, for instance, does it say or believe 
about education itself? It is not as if all Englishmen have a clear or true 
conception of education, or agree on its aims or its value. On the contrary, 
a certain scepticism prevails, sprung no doubt in part from apathy or ignor- 
ance but also from sounder sources. Instinctively the nation believes that 
more can be learned by living and working than from schooling : and English 
wisdom is largely a rich growth of instincts. The nation can look back on 
comparatively uneducated eras of heroic effort, such as the eighteenth 
century, when it built an empire, and the struggle with Napoleon. As it 
looks across the North Sea to-day at the spectacle of Germany, it wonders 
and doubts. German education, which some of ourselves used to think a 
model for imitation, had system, centralisation, method, and a searching and 
constraining quality, in short it had large-scale co-ordinated efficiency. Not 
all these merits have made it in these days a guarantee of truth and virtue 
and justice, or of happiness, or a disinfectant of evils. Its very style has 
betrayed it into being a reddy instrument of evil. 

It is tempting to pursue the intimations of this scepticism. A French 
psychologist once said that before a little heap of money a Frenchman bows 
down and an Englishman laughs. It is somewhat the same with education. 
Dr Johnson voiced this prejudice: in Scotland, he said, many men get a 
morsel, but none a full meal. Education or learning that on the one hand 
outstrips need or use, or that on the other outbalances a man’s nature, is 
coolly regarded among the English. The cargo, says the Greek proverb, 
cannot be greater than the ship. Among distrusted types the complete 
specialist ranks high, the man in whom personality is neutralised or sub- 
merged by his speciality. The Nazis would not have conquered the German 
universities so easily, if the German Gelehrtenstand had not come to consist 
so largely of this type. For many of the English the pursuit of learning for 
its own sake seems unnecessary or pedantic. Another distrusted type is the 
man who takes to learning late in life, or who in adult years keeps the school- 
days attitude towards teachers and books, and still likes and needs the 
atmosphere of study under a master. This prejudice is the standing handicap 
of adult education, which proceeds on a tiny scale, despite formidable pro- 
paganda for it in certain quarters. 

1 This and the three following articles bear directly or indirectly on the recent White 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction.—EpirTor. 
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Whatever else is to be thought of this scepticism, it must be distinguished 
from obscurantism. The awkward truth is that the English are not hostile 
to education and learning but like these things to be in character, and in 
proportion. They have a quick and penetrating eye for a man, and not 
merely piecemeal but in his ensemble. They have a flair for the totality of a 
man. So far as education fails to reach the whole man, the English tend to 
be critical or disdainful of it. The whole man as the measure of education, 
and responsible action as the measure of the man—that is largely the English 

philosophy. 
‘ Neither education nor educators can truly be said to be popular as yet 
with the mass of the nation, and the causes of unpopularity are diverse. 
Some are of the a posteriori order: the effects of education are doubted or 
disliked. Others are of the a priori order, in that no convincing philosophy 
of education is preached. The more the vast machinery grows, and the 
louder it grinds, the less compunction is there about explaining or justifying 
it. Meanwhile fallacy upon fallacy dogs the work of education. There is the 
great political fallacy, that education is for democracy ; and there are plenty 
of controversialists to say that democracy is equality, and some to draw the 
brutal inference that what all cannot have none shall. It would be truer to 
say that education is for quality, to foster all-round quality in the incipiencies 
of mental life in the young. Education for quality in response and originative- 
ness spells diversity and disparity among individuals rather than equality. 
But what is democracy? ‘“‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity ” is a dictum of 


some authority. Democracy at any rate is a harmony of various notes, one 
of them being equality. No two democracies have stressed the different notes 


identically, and none has prospered by harping on one note only. Equali- 
tarianism is not democracy, but the pedantry of democracy. The essence of 
democracy is not a juridical concept, or forms or procedures of government, 
or an equal “social dividend,” but the édlan of a society of high diffused 
vitality. The more vitality, the greater the need for liberty and the stronger 
the love of one’s fellows. Without the fullest liberty a gifted and forceful 
society cannot be or do all that it is in its members to be and do: and without 
patriotism and mutual love and liking no active and diversified society can 
subsist for long. A low vitality can stomach only a modicum of differences 
and disparities. . 

There is the “‘ spheres ”’ fallacy, that education, e.g. is for personal matters, 
for livelihood, and for social life. It might as well be said to be for “ upstairs, 
downstairs, and in the lady’s chamber.”’ ‘‘ What is education ” and ‘‘ Where 
are the fruits of education to be seen ’”’ are two questions, not one. The 
second question is easily answered: ‘‘ Anywhere and everywhere.” Every- 
one continually evinces the fruits of his education, be they good or bad. The 
compartmentation of the environme¢ht and the piecemeal adaptation of the 
youth thereto is not a sound cue in theorising about education. It is a false 
idea that the young should be fitted into life, doubtless according to the pre- 
conceptions of others, instead of the new life in the young, their instinctive 
stirrings and their imaginative initiatives, being divined, enticed out, drawn 
out, helped out of them; and edified into richness and strength. The Nazis 
educate for spheres, or rather for one sphere, for obedience to Hitler. Worst 
of all is the pervasive mechanical fallacy that education is a commodity in 
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short supply which by multiplication of agencies and machinery can be 
brought into full circulation like any other commodity, that it can be piped 
along the municipal mains in uniform A.I. quality to all and sundry, consumers, 
But, as the American philosopher said, “‘ the more of anything there is, the 
worse it is, and the faster more of it comes, the worse still.” 

The White Paper neither propounds a creed about education nor castigates 
the heresies. Let alone general definitions, it hazards no characterisations 
even of English education, or any direct reference to what hosts of Englishmen 
and many foreign observers regard as the distinctive pioneer contribution of 
the English in this sphere. The “‘ community ” 
character-training which are to be found in the Public Schools, working with 
full benefit of means and favouring circumstances, are not confronted in the 
White Paper. But all and any English schools, whatever their handicaps and 
deprivations may be, appear to seek after “‘ community.” It is the bias of 
the blood. The social imagination, strong throughout the race, is to be seen 
at work here, there and everywhere, bravely and inventively, and sometimes 
with penurious and pathetic economy. It forms boys into practising citizen- 
ship who will presently be good recruits for English democracy. Bad friends 
make worse democrats. Whatever else an English school produces or fails 
to produce, citizens it must produce. A good school teaches the lessons of 
this peculiar intimate pre-citizenship not out of books, or by talk about it, 
or by any sort of propaganda, but by living it from day to day in work and 
play together, in the friendly sthool atmosphere which both stimulates and 
disciplines the young, and teaches them how to belong. For belonging to the 
right things in the right ways is a large part of education. A sideways glance 
is all that the White Paper has for the Public Schools and their like: the 
Government, it says, intends to bring them into the national system, or, to 
be exact, into “ closer association ” with it. These schools are not likely to 
enter it under constraint or dictated terms, for without certain reforms of 
the Local Education Authorities and the Board of Education they would 
most probably find themselves uncomfortable inside the national system. 
And without the influence of these newcomers those already inside the 
national system will most probably continue to miss the full dignity and the 
freedom that by rights should be theirs. The further proposal that parents 
are entitled to receive from the State some assurance of the competency of the 
independent schools of their choice is not without its humour. These parents 
are not asking for this : and the “‘ Dotheboys Hall ” boot is now rather on the 
other leg. There can be no worse abuses, whether judged by quality or by 
scale, in private schools than in the junior schools by the hundred up and down 
England which the White Paper itself calls the ‘‘ Cinderellas ” of the public 
system of education. The parents who choose the wrong private school have 
still the satisfaction of choosing freely, arid the freedom to choose again. Many 
thousands of parents, especially in the countryside, have no choice, except 
by removal elsewhere. They must use the very inferior facilities vouchsafed 
by the Local Education Authorities under the auspices of the Board. The 
** Cinderellas ” have bred and breed sceptics by the thousand about education. 

The truest word in the White Paper is in para. 19 :-— 

“The completion of Reorganisation is the most crying need in the 
field of whole-time education.” 
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Between 1926, when the Hadow Report appeared, and 1989, when the war 
suspended all advances, Reorganisation had been carried out for less than 
half the children, though the White Paper dubs it ‘‘ axiomatic.’’ The arrears 
of Reorganisation, especially grievous and disabling in the rural districts, 
may be expected, if the pre-war rate of discharge is kept up, to be cleared off 
thirteen or fourteen years after the end of the war. The Spens Report has 
fared even worse : and there are other Reports, some come and some coming. 
Nice questions of priority and proportion suggest themselves. If in thirteen 
years the application of the Hadow Report is barely half-finished, when may 
the application of the Spens Report be expected to begin and to conclude ? 
What are the prospects of subsequent Reports? Is it hoped by piling up 
Reports to accumulate at last the energy to apply all of them, even the 
arrears of longest standing, together and at once, or in some brief prescribed 
period of creative paroxysm? This were greatly to be desired : though it is 
not in the nation’s style. And it is not as if the Hadow arrears were all. The 
last section of the White Paper appendix details various advantageous 
changes, e.g. the reduction of the size of classes in primary schools, which 
ean be carried out by administrative action without new legislation, which 
for some lengthy time past, presumably, could have been carried out by 
administrative action. This confession from the Board, spoken confidingly, 
hopefully, disarmingly, provokes thought. 

Government agendas have seldom held out more comprehensive hopes 
than does the White Paper. All stages and phases of education, from infants 
in nursery schools to ageing members of adult classes, from the most academic 
to the most “ practical” of the schools grouped as “‘ secondary,”’ are to be 
brought up to standard and scale. The public is left to discover for itself the 
contrast between the agenda and the arrears: and the piquancy of the 
contrast will reward as well as dismay the enquiring. The Board appears to 
believe in taking on new commitments wholesale before paying off old debts. 
The issue of paper programmes and the possession of wide administrative 
initiatives without either bearing due fruit in action are not in this case a 
proof of disingenuousness. The charge of chronic weakness and of the 
peculiar inefficiencies of weakness is the worst that can be brought. In the 
interests of steady leadership in this field, and indeed of essential ,good 
government, a root question forces itself forward. Are the constitution of 
the Board and its established ways of working suited or sufficient for its task ? 
The answer must begin from the task : and the task is not what it was. From 
humble auxiliary beginnings a round century ago, the era of small pioneer 
grants and a mild inquisitiveness in inspection, the Board undertook a new 
range of responsibilities in 1870 for primary education, and another in 1902 
for secondary, and still another later on for what may be called “‘ tertiary ” 
education by the provision of State scholarships. It has no powers over the 
universities, except to assist them by sending them State scholars and 
subsidising the future teachers. In general the Board would not claim for 
itself even to-day more than an ancillary part, the assisting of education. 

But assisting in a vast and growing volume of work turns almost in- 
evitably into a discriminative and directive power. However sincerely the 
Board may hold a modest view of itself, circumstances have thrust leadership 
upon it. The general public and an army of educationists, both professional 
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and lay, look nowadays to the Board for wisdom and a lead. Many of those 
who look for a lead are ready enough to suggest and press one. Under the 
pressure of conflicting doctrines and interests the Board exists in chronic 
discomfort, indulging in few initiatives, and making resistance its primary 
cue and the line of least resistance its secondary. Its basic principle of 
** assisting ’”’ education debars it, for instance, from using pressure on the 
Local Education Authorities. Its status as a body of administratives forbids 
it to enter the arenas of controversy in order to persuade or dissuade the 
public direct. From time to time it convokes representative committees 
from outside the civil service to study and report on specific matters : and 
these reports are delivered not only to the Board but concurrently to the 
public. This method of retorting matters prematurely on the public, and of 
risking the odium of letting unfulfilled reports accumulate in Whitehall is 
surely a bad and a ruinous technique in administration. The manner of 
handling or of evading the handling of matters at the Board is in part, and 
perhaps in large part, the cause of the malaise that pervades education in 
England. It is a malaise easily detected, in the poor appreciation of teachers, 
for instance, by the mass of the nation, in the militancy of teachers’ trade- 
unions or some of them, in the unpopularity of education, in the narrowness 
and the recalcitrancy of some of the local bodies responsible for education, 
and in the growth of independent schools. The educational side of English 
life in short is not well together. Reconciliation is needed, but cannot be had 
without the Board, or against the Board. While the Board is as it isy recon- 
ciliation will not make headway. More and more reports, more and more 
schemes and programmes, more and more machinery, more and more adminis- 
trative departments will not serve, for the need is a new spirit and new 
courage. 

For all the shortcomings of the Board some blame the Presidency, a half- 
pay post barely of Cabinet rank, the first departmental headship of. young 
politicians intent on promotion, the makeshift for misfits, or the last chance 
of a fine old failure. Nothing could be falser. All occupants of ministerial 
rooms in ministries may well say “ Brief life is here our portion.” It is not 
for any one pair of shoulders to carry the whole burden of responsibility. Nor 
is the burden one for civil servants. The leadership to be desired from the 
Board needs a different basis. It is the practitioners of education that ought 
to be in command at the Board and not the administrative staff. These 
have turned their backs on practice, if ever they were practitioners, and 
prefer office work. The Board ought to be in deed and truth a Board, but 
not of practitioners only. The true Board would comprise educationists, 
from the universities down, and representatives of the learned and trained 
professions, and persons of diverse forms of culture, and some of none. No 
President however capable or forceful can remake the Board by himself, nor 
can more and stronger officials supply the need. No ad hoc committees, and 
no consultative organs can be adequate. A competent Board of continuous 
authority which shall focus the interest, the experience, the energy, and the 
vision of practitioners and other believers is needed to energise, and to 
reconcile, and to lead. 

Peace may bring, as some prophets say, a strong reaction against controls, 
ministries, and officialdom. The feeling against centralised power is likely to 
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be more resentful than discriminating. Now is the time to plead in advance 
that however things may stand in other branches of administration, it is 
precisely the central power that in education needs to be strengthened and 
developed. The White Paper itself hints at this. The arrears and deficiencies 
which it singles out, e.g. in Reorganisation and in junior schools, are evidence 
against the Local Education Authorities quite as much as against the Board, 
or much more. Paragraph 23 proposes that a strong line be taken with the 
Local Education Authorities: they are to be required to submit compre- 
hensive plans for the Board’s approval and to carry them out within 
stated periods. These are brave words, but only words after all. Let the 
enemies of controls note that in the field of education it is not in Whitehall 
that the March of Power is to be viewed but in the provinces. Some of the 
county education committees leave much to be desired in their manning and 
their technique. They are “ Boards ”’ and elective, and they have the out- 
ward cut of democracy, but yet in essence they are an unhappy accident that 
has overtaken education in its home and heart. They do not focus educational 
and cultural interests. They tend to rely unduly on their officials : and the 
officials are hardly to be blamed if they seek to enlarge their jurisdiction and 
to tighten their control. This pseudo-democratic method ends up in virtual 
bureaucracy of varying degrees of strictness. Herein is one of the major 
causes of the malaise that afflicts education, and of inefficiency. Bureaucracy 
in the controls breeds routineers in the schools. It is into this stiff framework 
and this repressive atmosphere that the White Paper invites men and women 
of character and initiative from the Services after the war. No wonder that 
this humourless invitation is meeting with a poor response. The rising 
power of local officials may be counted on to scare away Service men of 
enterprise and ambition. The good work of education needs various things 
that bureaucracy concedes unwillingly, and above all liberty, the liberty for 
conviction and initiative to work. In the Local Education Authorities and 
at the Board one and the same thing is required—an authoritative counter- 
weight in permanent command to energise and direct the crusade. 

When peace comes, the order of priority will continue and may intensify 
its harsh rule over all of us. The passage about Reconstruction in Field 
Marshal Smuts’ speech to the Houses of Parliament used the order Health, 
Housing, Education . . .: and the Field Marshal is a very wise man. The 
White Paper, though it declares for gradual steps in certain matters, e.g. 
part-time education from fifteen to eighteen; says little about the educational 
priorities. For all it says to the contrary, it intends everything, or some- 
thing of everything, to be done forthwith and concurrently. A more radical 
way might answer better. The question ‘“‘ What is wrong with education ? ” 
—with adult education, with university education, with secondary education, 
with any sort of education, can be answered in an identical formula, viz. : 
“The previous stage of education.” The regress carries right back to the 
junior schools and the nursery schools. Until the entire course of education 
is refounded and refurbished from the earliest stages onwards, the yearly 
output of adolescents and adults will not be as they ought to be. The 
children will continue to eat sour grapes, and the fathers’ teeth will remain 
on edge. 


JOHN. MURRAY. 


Untversiry COLLEGE, EXETER. _ 





TOTAL EDUCATION, 


‘MAURICE L. JACKS, 
Director of the Oxford University Department of Education. 


Puans for the reform of education after the war have been issuing from the 
press in a continuous stream during the past two or three years : the political 
parties, the leading labour organisations, religious bodies, commercial and 
industrial interests, educational associations—all have made their contri- 
butions to educational reconstruction: the two most recent and most 
important are the Government’s White Paper? and the Report of the 
Norwood Committee.2 These plans may be judged by many criteria: will 
they work ? are they practicable ? will they attain a desirable end within a 
reasonable time ? can they be financed? In this article I propose to apply 
to the last two what I believe to be the most important test of all: do they 
contribute to the totality of education, or the reverse? are. they synthetic 
or analytical? do they tend to wholeness in the educational process or to 
disintegration ? These are vital questions. If the plans are total in their 
effects, if they are synthetic, if they make for wholeness, then they are 
contributions to educational construction: in the opposite case, they can be 
nothing but contributions to educational destruction. Education, if it is to be 
worthy of the name, must be total in its aims, in its mode of operation, in 
its organisation, and in its results: otherwise it will deteriorate into some- 
thing else—into instruction or training or intellectual exercises, and these 
are very different things. Education, by derivation, appears to mean 
‘“* making a plant grow,”’ and every gardener knows that he must attend to 
the whole plant for the whole time if he is to achieve success : the education- 
alist would do well to remember this if he wishes to “ cultivate his garden.” 

The tendency of recent years has been away from wholeness, and therefore 
away from education. Space only allows of a few examples of this tendency 
out of many which might be presented. The first victim has been the pupil ; 
he has been’analysed into body, mind, and spirit, and each of these three parts 
has been isolated from the rest and educated (where it has been educated at 
all, for the body has commonly been neglected) in a separate compartment, 
the emphasis being laid mainly upon the mind, as if that were the whole 
man. Similarly the content of education has been analysed into unreal 
** subjects,” and these subjects have been re-analysed into their component 
parts which in turn have become new subjects: thus we have “ Latin 
Grammar ”’ (taken by itself a sterile and meaningless study) figuring on the 


_ 3 Educational Reconstruction, Cmd. 6458 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office), 6d. 
2 Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools. Report of the Committee of the 
Secondary School Examinations Council appointed by the President of the Board of 
Education in 1941 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office), 1s, 6d, 
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time-table as a separate subject. School-life has been analysed into self- 
contained types, and we have had Elementary Education (complete at the 
age of fourteen) for one, Secondary Education for another, Technical Educa- 
tion for a third, Public School Education for a fourth, and so on. Further, 
the responsibility for education has been distributed among various authori- 
ties, each working independently in its own field, and in the field of State- 
action alone we have the Board of Education, the Home Office, the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries all responsible for different aspects of a child’s upbringing. These 
are but four signposts pointing to the direction in which education has been 


_ travelling : it is high time that we turned about and proceeded in the opposite 


direction : do the White Paper and the Norwood Report help us to map our 
course ? ' 

First, we must think of the pupil not as a congeries of body, mind, and 
spirit, but as one articulated and integrated whole, to be educated as a whole 
all the time and through all subjects, activities, and experiences: the body 
will be educated (well or ill) in the classroom, no less than the mind in the 
gymnasium: “gymnastic,” in Plato’s famous phrase, will be ‘for the 


soul.”” Each child, moreover, will be treated as a whole person here and now, 
not as an embryonic adult : and education will mean, not a preparation for 
something else (for “ earning a living,” or for “ citizenship,” or for “ life,” 
or for some equally vague and distant end), but the provision of a wholly 
satisfying life to-day. There are two main principles involved in this con- 
sideration. We must make provision in our educational system for all aspects 


and needs of the growing personality, physical, moral, intellectual, xsthetic, 
and spiritual; and we must aim, in all school life, at the co-education of body, 
mind, and spirit. 

Both the documents before us recognise, implicitly if not explicitly, the 
first of these principles. In both education is child-centréd as it has never 
been before, and it is the whole child which is in the centre, and not just his 
mind, Thus the White Paper recognises that each child needs a particular 
type of education in. virtue of his whole personality, and looks forward to an 
increase in the variety of secondary education to meet individual needs, and 
to making all varieties available through the abolition of fees. The Report 
contemplates three kinds of Secondary School (Grammar, Technical, and 
Modern), and aims in each at an all-round curriculum to fit the particular 
type of boy or girl for whom it is intended: it puts a welcome stress on 
Religious Education and the esthetic subjects; moreover, in making 
Physical Education basic to the whole process, it lays special emphasis on 
the subject through which the pupil can most easily be dealt with as a whole. 
In both documents the old stereoty ped examination for admission to Secondary 
Schools, an examination which tested, only a very small part, and that not 
the most important part, of a child’s capacities, is replaced by a more generous 
all-round test designed to discover the right type of secondary education for 
the particular child as a whole. On the second principle nothing is said. It 
is not the business of the White Paper, and the Report puts the responsibility 
on the teacher: ‘“‘ only the teacher can make a unity of a child’s education 
by promoting the unity of his personality ”: it may well be, however, that 
as the curriculum-proposals of the Report come to be worked out, this 
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principle will inevitably be found asserting itself, that the proposals indeed 
can only be implemented by the practice of some such co-education. 

From the person to be educated we pass to the process of educating him. 
This must no longer be parcelled out into discrete types, but must be regarded 
as a continuous process from the cradle to the grave, in which all the resources 
of the whole community must be used. The conception of stages must thus 
replace the old conception of types, and they must be developing stages from 
the Nursery School to the Adult Class and beyond: only the man who on 
the brink of the grave can look backward without regret and forward without 
fear may regard himself as an educated man. Both the Paper and the Report 
are admirable on this in the earlier stages : more generous provision is to be 
made for Nursery Schools, and “‘ the new lay-out is based on a recognition of 
the principle that education is a continuous process conducted in successive 
stages . . . public education will be organised in three progressive stages, 
to be known as primary education, secondary education, and further educa- 
tion ’ (White Paper): ‘it would be a mistake to regard the transfer from 
the primary to the secondary stage as a ‘ break ’, rather it is a process .. . 
secondary education is the second stage in the growth of the child ; healthy 
growth implies continuity ” (Report). Moreover, both make provision for 
transfer from one school to another at various points along the way, and thus 
render easy a change of direction in the journey when it seems in the best 
interests of the child. 

For the later stages, however, the White Paper is very disappointing 
(these are no business of the Report): its interest in education tends to 
evaporate as manhood and womanhood are approached, and though it pays 
lip-service to the work of Voluntary Organisations and Youth Committees 
as educational instruments, and though it devotes half a page to Adult 
Education, its conception of the part to be played by the former is unduly 
restricted, and its propdSals for the latter quite inadequate. May we not 
look forward to the time when every boy and girl up to the age of eighteen 
will be subject to the educational authority ? when those who leave school 
for farm or factory at fifteen or later will do so because, in the view of the 
educational authority, it is there as wage-earners, for a proportion of their 
time to be determined by that authority, that their education can best be 
carried out ? when all the resources of the community will thus be mobilised 
in the service of education, and every young earner will be primarily a learner ? 
when ample provision will be made for the life-long continuation of this 
learning, through adult classes, residential colleges for adult education, 
opportunities for training after experience (particularly important for 
teachers), refresher-courses organised by the Universities and other bodies 
for men and women in all occupations and at all stages of their career, frequent 
contacts for all, through an extended use of libraries, art-galleries and 
museums, with the best that has been said and thought and discovered by 
the best men and women in all ages? Total education means nothing less 
than all this, and it is an objective which is not yet in sight, and towards 
which the White Paper makes only a faltering approach. 

Taking our eyes from those wider horizons and returning to the school, 
we may ask what attempts are made in these publications at a synthesis of 
school life, at turning it from a bewildering variety of disconnected subjects 
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and activities into an integrated whole. At present for most boys and girls 
it is the former ; it doesn’t make sense, and if it doesn’t make sense, it cannot 
make education ; it is like a patch-work quilt, attractive in many ways, but 
with no meaning in it. For the quilt we must substitute the piece of tapestry, 
woven in harmonious colours and with an intelligible pattern ; and every- 
thing that happens in school must be seen as making an essential contribution 
to the pattern. This is total education within the four walls of the school. 

Attempts have been made in the past to achieve this ideal, if only in part : 
the project-system is one : another is the emphasis on English as a connecting 
thread which will run through a group of subjects or the whole curriculum 
(a point to which the Norwood Report pays particular attention): or the 
life and work of a school have been centralised on a vocation : or “‘ preparation 
for citizenship ”’ has been made the co-ordinating factor. But all these are 
piecemeal or partial, and have left large areas uncovered. Here once again 
we must look to the Report rather than to the White Paper for help. The 
Report faces the problem, but finds no solution. 


“We think it difficult to find any principle of what is called inte- 
grating the curriculum if it is to take place round a subject or a group of 
subjects, still less round a single idea, as, for example, leisure or self- 
expression or activity or citizenship. If anything is to be integrated, it 
is not the curriculum that must be integrated, but the personality of the 
child ; and this can be brought about, not. by adjustment of subjects as 
such, but by the realisation of his purpose as a human being, which in 
turn can be brought about only by contact with minds conscious of a 
purpose for him.” 


There is clearly much wisdom in this, but is it enough? Is this subjective 
approach the only possible approach? Granted its importance, may it not 
be combined with a more objective effort to centralise the whole curriculum 
and life of the school on religion ? And is it not just here that the distinction 
between religious education and religious instruction, to which. the Report 
draws attention in a subsequent section, holds good ? I quote words on this 
subject which I have used in another place :— 


** Religion in schools is much more than one among many: subjects : 
it may be said, in a sense, to be the only subject, for it enters into all, 
and without interference acts as a co-ordinating and correlating force, 
giving them their significance in the scheme of things entire. It claims 
to be as true as they in its conclusions, but it claims that its conclusions 
are more comprehensive than theirs.”’ + 


This does not mean that we shall try to give a religious twist to the subjects 
we teach: there is no such thing as a “ Christian ’’ mathematics, a “‘ Chris- 
tian ’” economics, or a “‘ Christian ” science, and to fail to respect the autonomy 
of a subject in its own field would be a most irreligious proceeding. But it 
does mean seeing all subjects against their Christian background, and inter- 
preting them in the light of the Christian faith. And not only subjects: all 
the experiences of school life must be seen against the same background and 


2 God in Education, M. L. Jacks (Rich & Cowan): Chap. IV. 
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interpreted in the same light. So life becomes unified, under the influence of 
faith, and it is all lived in one world because it is lived in the world of God. 
Such unification is the more needed, the further specialisation proceeds, The 
Report constantly deplores the increasing dangers of specialisation, but it 
fails to put its finger on the only remedy. Its section on Religious Education 
is indeed unsatisfactory : it deals largely with ethical principles, and it lacks 
courage. An opportunity is missed. The fundamental importance, however, 
which both the Report and the Paper attach to religious education, is a 
hopeful sign: and from the seed thus sown a richer harvest than either 
document dares to contemplate may be reaped. 

Finally there is the unification which is desirable among the various 
authorities who are responsible for education. Education at present, both 
locally and nationally, is parcelled out between a number of authorities : 
thus in the field of local administration elementary or higher education in the 
same area may be administered by different authorities : in the national field 
a list has already been given of the departments involved. The White Paper 
makes far-reaching and courageous proposals for unification in the local field : 
it is to be hoped that despite the highly controversial issues raised, they will 
reach the Statute Book. It is perhaps not surprising that no proposals are 
made for unification in the national field: ‘ physician, heal thyself” has 
never been a popular piece of advice. But the reform of the Board of Educa- 
tion is urgently needed, a reform which will make it a real Board and a Board 
which will regularly meet : what is needed is a Ministry of Youth, charged 
with the oversight of all that affects the upbringing of children up to the age 
of eighteen, under a Minister of high Cabinet rank and with a reasonable 
security of tenure in his office. The prototype of the Minister is to be found 
in Plato’s Laws, To this Ministry other Government Departments would 
hand over all their present responsibilities in the field of education. Such a 
unification at the top, together with the White Paper’s proposals for the 
reform of the Local Education Authorities, would go far towards totality in 
educational administration. 

In this plea for total education much has necessarily been omitted. Only 
four aspects of the subject have been treated, but they are the most important. 
If totality can be achieved in these four, much will have been done towards 
ensuring that what goes on in our schools is in the truest sense—education. 


M. L. JACKS. 


OxForD. 
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A MOSLEM THINKER ON THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION, 


AL-GHAZZALI a.p. 1058—1111 


RICHARD BELL, D.D. 
Lecturer in Arabic in Edinburgh University. 


IN the present depressed state of Islam, people are apt to forget that in its 
long history it has produced thinkers comparable with those of the West. 
One of the greatest of these is al-Ghazzali, the story of whose life has to many 
recalled that of Augustine, ahd the comprehensiveness of whose theological 
system invites comparison with that of St Thomas Aquinas, upon whom in 
fact he may have exercised some influence. He lived some century and a 
half earlier than St Thomas, having been born in A.p. 1058. A brilliant student 
from his early years, he became at the age of thirty-four a professor in the 
Nizémiyya at Baghdad. A successful career seemed to lie before him. But 
his sceptical mind left him no peace. After four years of teaching, he col- 
lapsed, broken in health and spiritually without a foundation for faith. He 
left Baghdad as a wandering dervish. The peace which he had vainly sought 
by intellectual speculation, he found in Sifi mysticism. After spending eleven 
years in study and contemplation in various places, he again accepted a 
teaching post at Nisapur, in 1104. This, however, he did not hold for long, 
but withdrew to his native place, Tiis, where he spent the last years of his 
life in charge of a Sifi monastery. He died in a.p. 1111. .He was a prolific 
writer, both before and after the change in his life. His great work Ihyd 
‘Uliim ad-Din (The Revival of the Sciences of Religion), a system of theology 
which exercised a formative influence on Moslem thought, was written in the 
interval between his two periods of public teaching. The following has been 
condénsed from the fifth section of the first book of it (pp. 48 ff. of the Cairo 
edition). References to Tradition, and even those to the Qur’an, have for the 
most part been omitted; where the latter are given they are enclosed in 
brackets, the surahs being indicated by Roman numerals. For the rest a 
summary rather than a translation has been given, though an attempt has 
been made to retain Ghazzali’s wording. The rich simplicity of his style, 
which abounds in similes and illustrations has no doubt suffered damage, 
but it is hoped that his thought has been faithfully reproduced. 


On THE Proper ConpuctT OF PUPIL AND TEACHER. 
A. The Pupil. 


The principles of his conduct are many, but may be arranged under ten 
heads. : 
(1) Setting purity of soul before base and disreputable traits of character. 
i 31 
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Knowledge is the heart’s worship, and just as prayer is rendered invalid by 
impurity of body, so knowledge must be sought with a pure heart. There is a 
tradition that the Prophet said that the angels would not enter a house in 
which there was a dog. Base things like anger, lust, malice, jealousy and 
pride, are like dogs in a man’s heart, preventing the angels of knowledge 
coming into it. This may be a forced interpretation, but it provides a useful 
lesson. You may say that many a student of base character has attained to 
knowledge. But that cannot be true knowledge, profitable for life eternal. 
For the first principle of such knowledge is that sin is deadly poison ; and did 
you ever see anyone partaking. of poison, knowing it to be deadly? That 
cannot in any sense be true knowledge, which is embellished by the tongue 
at one time and rejected by the heart at another. If you say that you have 
seen many who were counted eminent scholars and legalists, whose characters 
were anything but praiseworthy, you have only to remember the order of 
the branches of knowledge, to realise that what they busy themselves with 
is of little value, and is only meritorious when undertaken as a duty to 
God." 

(2) He should have few attachments leading to occupation with this world, 
even keeping family and country at a distance. God hath not placed two 
hearts inside a man (xxxiii. 4), and it has been said that knowledge will give 
part of itself, only if you give yourself wholly to it. Thought which is dis- 
tracted by various affairs, is like a stream whose waters are spread out ; the 
earth absorbs some, and some evaporates into the air, so that there is not 
enough left to be brought together and led to the seed-field. 

(8) He must not be too proud to receive the truth, or set himself over his 
teacher ; rather he should leave the guidance of the matter entirely to him 
in every detail, and follow his advice, as a patient who does not. understand 
his illness, follows the advice of a skilful and compassionate physician. 
Thus he ought to humble himself to his teacher, and seek reward and honour 
by serving him. It shows a lack of this to disdain to profit by any except 
well-known and much-regarded teachers. If one seeks knowledge as a means 
of salvation and blessedness, one will not mind whether one is set on the 
right way by a famous man, or by an obscure one. Wisdom is as it were the 
believer’s stray camel, which he seizes wherever he can lay hands on it, and 
is under obligation to whoever brings it to him no matter who he is. In his 
attitude to his teacher the pupil should be like good open land which gets 
abundant rain and drinks in every part of it, being in every way ready tc 
receive it. Even the mistakes of his teacher may be useful to him. To ask 
questions is allowable, but only when the teacher allows them, for he knows 
better than the scholar when the answers to questions can be understood. 

(4) He should at the start beware of plunging into the knowledge of the 
points in which people differ ; that is true whether he seeks knowledge of this 
world or of eternal life. For that only confuses his mind. He should rather 
follow the one way recommended by his teacher, and if his teacher prefers 
relating differences of opinion to choosing one definite point of view, he should 
beware of him. To give attention to peints of difference is in place later, but 
not at first. A man who has only just become a Moslem should not mingle 
with unbelievers. That there is dirt in the sea, is no excuse for throwing dirt 

1 Al-Ghazzali places the study of Law in the lowest rank of the religious sciences. 
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intu a cup of water; nor is everything that was permitted to the Prophet, 
allowable to other men. 

(5) The student should look into all branches of approved knowledge, 

sufficiently to discern their aim and purpose, and go deeper into them if lite 
is propitious to his doing so. For all kinds of knowledge are bound together 
and support each other ; and ignorance of a thing is apt to engender hostility 
to it. 

(6) He should not plunge suddenly into any branch of knowledge, but 
should observe order and begin with what is most important. Life is not as 
a rule long enough to compass all the sciences. So one should make up one’s 
mind to sniff the best of all, but to devote one’s strength to perfecting one’s 
knowledge of the highest of all sciences, viz. knowledge of (the way of) eternal 
life. This is no Safi by-way, but was the conviction of early Islam, and unless 
‘it is understood you will simply waste your labour, 

(7) He should not enter upon any discipline until he has sufficiently 
mastered the preceding one. The departments of knowledge form an ordered 
sequence, and one leads to another. He who follows that order, prospers 
best, He must not misjudge departments of knowledge by the mistakes of 
individuals who study them, or their disputes with each other. These are not 
a necessary consequence of their knowledge. He ought to know the thing 
as it is in itself, But not every person can independently grasp every branch 
of knowledge. 

(8) He should know the reason why religious knowledge is concluded to 
be the highest form of knowledge ; and that is by having regard first to its 
fruits, and then to the reliability of its proofs, These are the two grounds on 
which the relative superiority of the various forms of knowledge are judged. 

(9) His aim should be in the present to purify his inward life and adorn it 
with excellence, and in the future to be brought near to God. He should not 
aim at pre-eminence, or wealth, or influence or other worldly reward. If the 
former be his object, he will no doubt seek first the way of future life, but he 
ought not to despise other branches of knowledge. Let it not be thought 
that in exalting knowledge of the way of future life, we intend any deprecia- 
tion.of these other studies. For those who undertake study, are like soldiers 
who defend the frontiers, or undertake military expeditions. Some are in the 
fighting line, some in reserve, some act as water-carriers and some look after 
the animals ; yet all have their reward, if they aim at exalting the word of 
God rather than capturing booty. So with scholars ; some are to be esteemed 
higher than others, yet any kind of knowledge in pursuit of which a man seeks 
God, will without doubt profit and exalt him. 

(10) He should know the relation in which the various departments of 
knowledge stand to his goal, so as to be able to prefer what is lofty and near, 
over what is distant, and what is important over what is unimportant. Now 
what is important is what is important to you. And as you cannot combine 
the pleasures of this world with the felicity of the next, there is only one goal 
that concerns you, and that is the meeting with God. From this point of 
view then the world may be compared to a camp, the body to a means of 
conveyance, and works to the effort to reach the goal. One might draw a 
parallel between the journey through this world to the blessedness of meeting 
with God and the eapnceenaneed of the Pilgrimage, Suppose a slave were told 

Vou. XLII. No, 1. 2 
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that his liberty and the possibility of holding property depended on his per- 
forming the Pilgrimage, and that, if any necessary cause prevented him 
completing the journey, he would gain his liberty only, he would have to 
occupy himself with three things: (1) preparations for the journey, (2) 
setting out, and passing from camp to camp, (8) the actual rites of the Pil- 
grimage. So the departments of knowledge may be divided into three classes, 
(1) those which are preparatory, like medicine, law and what concerns the 
well-being of the body, (2) those which concern the purifying of the inward 
life, corresponding to the performance of the journey, provided that know- 
ledge is combined with practice, (8) those which correspond to the performance 
of the Pilgrimage, viz.: knowledge of God, His attributes, His angels, and 
His works. In this lies salvation. As for the attainment of bliss, it is the 
portion of those who are brought near, and graciously granted to know the 
presence of God, but even those who are prevented from reaching the summit 
of perfection attain deliverance and salvation (Ivi. 87-90). But if they seek 
any lower aim, their fate will be very different (Ivi. 92-94). This is certain 
in the opinion of those well-grounded in knowledge, known of them by inward 
vision, which is stronger and clearer than the sight of the eyes. Bliss lies 
beyond inward mystic knowledge, and that lies beyond practical knowledge, 
which is the treading of the path of eternal life by climbing the steeps of 
(moral) character, and getting rid of unworthy qualities.» That again lies 
beyond the knowledge of bodily safety. Now the physical safety of men 
depends upon the ruler and his policy, which for its justice depends upon the 
legalist’s guidance, while bodily health is the sphere of the physician. 

If now you object to my comparing Medicine and Law to preparation of 
provisions and setting out on the journey, remember that it is the heart and 
not the body which strives to draw near to God. By “ heart ’ I do not mean 
the flesh perceived by the senses, but that secret thing which is sometimes 
expressed by spirit, and sometimes by soul. The Revealed Code expresses 
that by “‘ heart ” because that is the proximate vehicle of that secret thing, 
by means of which the whole body becomes the vehicle and instrument of it. 
The thing itself is not easy to express, being in a sense divine. It belongs to 
God, it springs from Him and to Him it returns. The body is the vehicle 
of it, as the camel is the vehicle of the body in making the Pilgrimage. All 
that concerns bodily welfare may therefore be compared to care of the beast 
of burden. Evidently Medicine is of such a nature. Even though man were 
alone, he would have need of it for health of body. But man is so made that 
he cannot live alone, but must join with others to obtain the tools and means 
for gaining his livelihood, and where men strive for livelihood, there will 
always be quarrels and fighting. So there is need for policy and justice to 
prevent this leading to ruin. Hence the need for Law. But that also has to 
do with the body. So that one who devotes himself exclusively to knowledge 
of Law or Medicine, without striving after the well-being of the heart, is like 
one who does nothing more than buy and fodder the camel, and procure and 
sew the waterskin for the journey across the desert to the Pilgrimage. 


B. The Functions of the Guide and Teacher. 


As in regard to money, so in regard to knowledge there are four states of 
man: he is either gaining it, hoarding up what he has gained, enjoying it, 
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or dispensing it to others. This fourth is the most honourable. He who knows, 
and works, and teaches is called great in the Kingdom of Heaven. He is like 
the sun, which is luminous in itself and gives light to others. Whoever 
undertakes to teach takes much upon himself, and ought to observe the proper 
conduct and functions of teaching. 
(1) He ought to deal tenderly with his pupils, and treat them as his sons. 
Indeed the teacher has higher responsibilities than a parent. For, while to 
the parent is due this present life, to a teacher one may owe life eternal. 
As it is proper that the children of one man should love each other and aid 
each other in their several endeavours, so the pupils of one man should be 
bound together in love and affection. This will be so if the aim in teaching 
is the attainment of future life. If, however, the aim be worldly advance- 
ment, there will be nothing but mutual jealousy and hatred. Those who travel 


- together are brought into loving companionship, and there is no narrowness in 


future bliss that they should quarrel over it. But there will always be quar- 
relling about the good things of this life, of which there is not enough to go 
round. 

(2) He should imitate the giver of the Law, and not demand any fee 
for the imparting of knowledge, or expect any reward or thanks; rather 
should he teach for the favour of God, and as a means of drawing near to Him. 
No doubt some recognition is incumbent on the pupils, but the-teacher should 
not aim at that, but rather consider that they confer a benefit on him by 
giving him the opportunity of sowing knowledge in their hearts. For from 
such sowing, he derives the benefit. The man who makes money the aim of 
teaching is turning things upside down, and making the servant the master. 
Yet we see religion come to such a pass that men devote themselves to Law 
and Dialectical Theology, and suffer all sorts of humiliations in the service of 
rulers for the sake of their salaries, and teachers expecting their pupils to 
stand by them in all their quarrels. Yet they are not ashamed to say that 
they endeavour to spread knowledge that they may draw near to God and 
help forward His religion. 

(3) He should not omit any good advice to his pupil. For instance, he 
should prevent him confronting a difficulty before he is fit for it, or occupying 
himself with what is obscure before mastering what is clear. He should also 
call his attention to the fact that the aim of knowledge is not worldly advance- 
ment but drawing near to God. If, however, he realises that his pupil is 
seeking knowledge for the sake of worldly advancement, he should look to 
what sciences he learns. For studies like those of disputed points of Law, 
dialectics, and legal decisions of disputes lead to nothing else ; while studies 
like those of exegesis, tradition, etc., contain warning and admonition, which 
may at some stage exercise their effect upon him. Thus the love of the world 
may become like the grain scattered round the net to attract the birds. . 

(4) He should warn the pupil against evil traits of character as far as 
possible by suggestion, and not by plain speech, by way of mercy rather than 
by finding fault. For plain speaking tears the veil of respect, and engenders 
opposition ; whereas a hint will stimulate a keen intelligence to find out all 
that it implies, and the pleasure of understanding will incline a worthy mind 
to further study. This is one of the finer points of teaching. 

(5) He who is charged with the teaching of one branch of knowledge 
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should not lead his pupil to dislike other branches, as is often done. He should 
rather try to open for him the way to others. If he himself teaches various 
branches, he should observe due order, and lead his pupil up from one to 
the other. 

(6) He should keep his teaching within the bounds of his pupil’s under- 
standing. To give him what he cannot understand may scare him away, or 
his mind may do violence to it. Muhammad said: “ No one ever gave infor- 
mation to people who were not capable of understanding it without its 
proving a temptation to some of them”; and Jesus said: ‘‘ Do not hang 
jewels on the necks of swine.” A man of learning is not bound to tell all he 
knows to everyone. But each is servant to the other according to the measure 
of his intelligence. 

(7) To the pupil of limited ability should be given only what is clear and 
suitable for him; nor should he be told that there are refinements which are 
being held back from him. That would abate his desire for what is clear, 
and confuse his heart by making him think that he is being stingily dealt 
with. For naturally everyone thinks that he is fit for all kinds of knowledge, 
and the more stupid he is the more he rejoices in the perfection of his intellect. 
From this it follows that the convictions of the common people should not be 
disturbed, because that would remove the barrier between them and acts of 
disobedience. With them one should not plunge rashly into refinements of 
real knowledge, but should be content to teach them the necessary acts of 
worship, and faithfulness in their occupations, without raising doubts. The 
door of discussion should not be opened to the common people, for that might 
cause them to forget their proper work on which the continuance of life 
depends. * 

(8) The teacher should act according to his knowledge, and what he does 
should not contradict what he says. More people are able to see what is 
done, than are able to understand what is taught. A crooked piece of wood 
does not cast a straight shadow. 

RICHARD BELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


CAPTAIN C. O’BRIEN-FFRENCH.? 


In the process of reconstruction the first essential is to make sure that our 
basis is sound, It is always given to those of one generation to educate 
the next; let us therefore examine carefully the system of our own time 
and decide whether it is fit in part or wholly as the basis of a reconstructed 
education. 

Should we reconstruct education, in other words, on the lines of the 
traditional education which we received when at school? In the first place 
was the basis of our education right? To what end was it leading us? 
Was this progression towards war and social disorder or was it towards 
peace ? Did it give us lines to think on, ideals to cherish, that led us to a 
better world ? Is the world better or worse to-day and how much has our 
past education had to do with making it so ? 

The first step in building a new educational system is to decide on what 
lines to build it. If it is to be the same old educational system, an amended 
form of that old system, that is to say, only partly new ; or an entirely new 
system based on new, or at any rate, totally different ideas. 

The world has been consistently educated for some thousands of years 
on much the same lines. It was on the lines of this education that our 
civilisation was formed. Our civilisation has had a rude awakening and now 
it says to itself, ‘‘ We must reconstruct our education.”” Why do we wish to 
reconstruct education? Why do we not attempt to reconstruct human 
nature ? Or why do we not try to reconstruct our civilisation ? A study of 
cause and effect soon tells us that it is in the power of education to reconstruct 
our ideas and it is our ideas that control us, human nature, civilisation and 
all. 

Man and his mode of living are after all only the effect of an idea just as 
everything in the cosmos is the effect of an idea. Yes! All that is in effect 
of an idea or cause which spontaneously created everything that is. It 
created all, the universes, including our own and it also created the atom and 
everything which was created was created on the same lines. The progress 
of all things in the cosmos including our universe, our world, and the atom 
is a harmonious one. Now, what of our progression? Let us call God’s 
physical expression the cosmic plan. Let us call the Creator of the cosmic 

1 Artist, explorer and Knight of Malta: formerly of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police and retired from the British Army. 
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plan God. There are no two atoms in the whole cosmic plan which resemble 
each other. Each unit of this immense system has its own aura or vibra- 
tional value. 

In the beginning man was created out of the cosmos and accepted his 
place in the cosmic plan, but his aura was greater than anything else on the 
earth and this extra part of his aura we call Mind. Now this extra vibrational 
quality or Mind which man possesses concerns us greatly because it has 
proved to be the means of getting man into trouble. It manifests itself in 
the form of a power of Freewill; now this power of Freewill is greatly 
influenced by learning and this is why it has been necessary to bring the 
universe into the question. 

About 20,000 years ago man started using his power of Freewill in contra- 
cosmic action, that means he began to think independently of the cosmic or 
Divine laws by which he was created, and had functioned since his creation. 
This was the first direct example of disobedience within the cosmos. So far 
as it is known man possesses the only power in the cosmic plan capable of 
disobedience to cosmic laws. 

The creation by man of a state of independence of the law of God sounds 
impossible, yet within the boundaries of man’s thoughts such a false condition 
can exist. I use the word “ false ’’ because a realm composed of thought 
independent of the cosmic plan is also independent of reality or truth. In 
short we are now dealing with two realms of intelligence or thought, on the 
one hand the eternal realm of God, expressed throughout the cosmos in 
which His perfect will is completely manifest, and through which we acquire 
freedom and harmony, and on the other hand an extremely limited realm of 
intelligence composed of man’s own deductions of thought which have led 
us into the miseries of our discord. Let us call these two realms of intelligence 
the Inner and the Outer intelligence. 

The centre of the universe of universes is God the Creator of all. God is 
therefore the creative centre of every single unit in the cosmic plan. He is 
symbolised in our universe by the sun, in the atom by the proton, and in 
man by a Something which is variously referred to as his soul, his God- 
within-him,? conscience, etc. It is a pity that we have so many names for 
this all-important spiritual centre of man, because it is rather muddling and 
only makes it more difficult to understand. Let us refer to that God-within-us 
as “‘ the Father.’ Let us not bother our heads any further as to the where- 
abouts of Our Father. Let us take it for granted that we are no exception 
to the rest of the cosmic plan, that we have a governing centre within us just 
as everything clse has and that this governing centre within us is Our Father. 
Whether we look upon it from a biological point of view and say to ourselves 
that when the creative force entered us we became alive ; or whether we look 
upon it from a religious angle and repeat the words of Christ Jesus who said : 
‘“* The words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the Works.”’ 

How many of us understand the meaning of the words we repeat daily, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven”? Heaven is the perfect expression of 
God, the Father within us is part of the same expression, therefore the Father 
within us is in heaven and in so far as we respond to and obey the Father 

1 Master-Self. 
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within us we are in heaven. Therefore heaven is within each one of us. 
Heaven or Better World. 

It should now appear clearly on what lines we should reconstruct our 
education. We must now choose whether we are to base our learning on 
Outer intelligence or on the Inner intelligence. That is what we must now 
decide, and the time for that decision is NOW. 

To those who are satisfied with the products of our past education, to 
those who are content with that which we have called progress, these lines 
will be meaningless ; but to those who have doubts about the future, to those 
who can see that the increase of Education on lines of our Outer intelligence 
will lead us more deeply into the tangle of our ill-illuminated thoughts, these 
lines will spell a warning. 

Just as the standard of living of a people should not be stepped up beyond 
their cultural level, so should education not exceed spiritual understanding. 
Greater educational facilities as proposed in the White Paper placed before 
Parliament in July 1943, will create a greater emancipation of thought, 
which in turn will create a harvest of social disorders unless such learning is 
illuminated by some spiritual truth. No reconstruction on lasting lines can 
be built by amending systems which are basically false. Our New and 
Better World is not likely to form itself out of the debris of discredited systems, 
nor will it drop into our laps because our civilisation has been shaken to its 
foundations. Our New and Better World will have to be born out of new 
and better ideas ; and this does not mean altering old ideas, but a drastic 
revolution in ideas. Ideas and education are closely related and what we 
need is a complete change in our whole educational system. 

The first active step towards educational reconstruction is the creation of 
a body of Master Teachers whose duty it will be to organise schools for 
teachers. These Master Teachers will be selected for their capacity to function 
on the lines of Inner intelligence and then trained as teachers. It will be 
in the hands of these teachers to mould our Better World; a constructive 
and responsible task, which if discharged in the proper manner will produce 
amazing results. r 

In selecting the original body of Master Teachers, care must be taken to 
avoid choosing those who have only got a theoretical grasp of the cosmic plan. 
Unless they are able to live it in their everyday lives they will never be able 
to teach others, for it is by their example that they will influence their pupils. 
Cosmic laws must be expressed, they cannot be intellectualised, intellect of 
itself is nothing, it must not be allowed to become anything but the willing 
vehicle of the Father’s expression. Herein lies the secret of educational 
reconstruction. This does not mean that the human mind shall be lulled 
into nonentity, on the contrary, the human mind must be taught in its early 
stages to become the negative vessel of expression of the Father within ; after 
that it can acquire as many facts and as much learning as it wishes, but these 
facts must be taught and learned on the lines of Inner intelligence or Truth 
and used in expressing every phase of life as directed by the Father within. 
This will be found to be an expansion not contraction of the field of learning. 

The best Master teacher is the one who naturally and unconsciously 
functions on the lines of Inner intelligence. Such beings can easily be recog- 
nised by their calm and their poise, their selflessness and their capacity to 
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radiate their happiness to others. Children are particularly susceptible to 
such qualities. By such a teacher attention is drawn to that which is being 
radiated through him without attracting attention to himself. Due to his 
own attunement with his Father within such a teacher will naturally use 
this to reach harmony with the Father within his pupils, thus a com- 
munication is established which bypasses the incompatabilities of the Outer 
intelligence, shyness, self-consciousness and other characteristics which 
sometimes stand between the teacher and the pupil or between the teacher 
and his own capacity to teach, or the pupil and his own capacity to learn. 
This creates a natural understanding between the teacher and his class and 
also between the pupils themselves. It is by such understanding that faets 
are learned happily, unselfconsciously and thoroughly. 

Teachers will learn to tell self-active thought from true facts and will 
teach children at an early age to detect these errors of thinking in themselves. 
The fact that there is no truth or substance in that which differs from cosmic 
principles is very comforting to a child and produces a sense of lasting 
security which it is unhappy if it loses. Under these circumstances children 
eagerly learn how to think straight and acquire a definite uneasiness about 
thoughts and actions that differ from their plan of living the Truth. All 
eontortions of Truth within the receptacle of a child’s mind, both subjective 
and objective, which create ill conditions in the child’s life can be obviated 
by producing in the child thought lines in keeping with the Father within 
that child. 

It is a fact that whatsoever ails a child, whether that ailment be manifest 
physically or mentally the condition can be traced to self-active thought, 
either conscious or subconscious, seated in the Outer intelligence. By 
teaching a child to yield responsively to the Father within and allowing its 
intelligence to become the instrument of the Inner rather than the Outer, 
all its Outer intelligence-becomes translated into Inner intelligence in which 
there is no ill-condition. 


C. O’BRIEN-FFRENCH. 
OxForRD. 
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THE SPIRITUAL EQUILIBRIUM OF EAST AND 
WEST 


MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 


THE voices of those leaders of opinion among the United Nations who plan 
a “‘new world-order ” increase in volume as the war, moving towards its 
final fury, increases in violence and scope; such planning tends to expand 
to more mundane dimensions as the cosmic drama unrolls. - Where, three 
years ago, men thought in terms of Europe or “‘ the West,” to-day they begin 
to comprehend the East in their prophecy and politics and even to envisage 
a “Council of the East ” in some unspecified (but, apparently, subordinate) 
relation to a “ Council of the West,” which is to crown and consolidate the 
new ‘* Pax Mundana.”’ 

Such speculations seem, however, for the most part, to remain obstinately 
occidental in character. The fact that the ‘““new world,” like the old, must 
inevitably be a dualism of East and West, and that its stability must depend 
upon the establishment of a true equilibrium between those constant poles 
of world-politics, seems rarely to be seriously considered. Still less do wé 
find in the West any serious suggestion that it might be well for a bankrupt 
Western civilization to look to the East for new life and light—ew Oriente luz. 

By the irony of fate it seems that it is from the East which he has despised 
and exploited that Western Man must sue for the clue to his redemption. 
For while, with a prodigal extroversion and exploitation, the West has 
sought a physical, the East, through centuries. of introversion, submission 
and fidelity to the laws of life, has explored and practised a psychical science. 
It seems then that it is from the East that the technique of a “ spiritual 
equilibrium ” is to be sought. : 

But a mere reversal to an Eastern wisdom is not enough; an oriental 
wisdom transplanted into the Western consciousness tends to -become no 
more than an emasculate and exotic theosophy. There must be mating as 
well as meeting before a truly organic and therefore spiritual relation can 
ensue. It is from such a mating of West and East that a real rebirth can 
alone come to pass. While Western Man rapes the East no real meeting or 
mating is possible ; the issue of such an assault is to be seen in the monstrous 
birth of a westernised and militarised Japan. For the fruit of lust is chaos, 
“* Western reform,’ wrote Dr Wigram with profound prescience in his Cradle 
of Mankind, “‘ will not convert the East . . . but it may evolve uninten- 
tionally some new kind of Frankenstein’s Man.”’ It has, 

The alternative between rapine and mating was divined by the genius of 
Alexander the Great when, by his symbolic marriage with Roxana and 
Stateira and the “ mass marriage ” of his eighty Macedonians at Susa, he 
sought to consummate such a mating of West and East, Macedonian and 
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Iranian, and expounded his faith in the “‘ Prayer of Opis.’’ That high vision 
failed ; his epigonoi could not breathe in the stratosphere of Alexander’s 
cosmic realism. Can modern man succeed where the Seleucids failed ? 
Such a meeting and mating of West and East requires from Western Man 
as an inexorable pre-condition, a re-orientation of mind and spirit. It 
requires, in the first place, a new reading of oriental history and wisdom. 
For the history of the East has been and still is read by the majority of 
Europeans from the angle of the Graeco-Roman tradition of Renaissance 
humanism, for which the world of civilisation is still divided into ‘‘ Greeks ”’ 
(a hellenised Western culture) and ‘* barbarians,”’ and Parthians, Sassanians, 
Mongols and Semites are “‘ lesser breeds without the law.” It is a distorting 
bias to which the insular British mind seems peculiarly prone. It was stereo- 
typed by Gibbon whose remark that ‘“‘ I know that the classics have much to 
teach, and I believe that the Orientals have much to learn ”’ is typical of an 
occidental arrogance inhibiting any real comprehension or meeting with the 
Eastern genius. That this attitude still prevails in England to-day is sug- 
gested by the revealing remark of an eminent Oxford savant in a recent 
article in The Observer. ‘* Tiny Attica,” wrote this leader of Western thought, 
‘*has meant more than all the hosts of Persia.”” The Gibbonian, Greco- 
Roman bias seems evident ; it is symptomatic of an inveterate habit of mind. 
It is one inbred for five centuries in ‘‘ Renaissance Man ”’ by a “ classical ” 
culture rooted in a Renaissance learning mainly derived from European 
sources. In England that provincial culture became, as the proper 
mental habiliment of a “ gentleman,” also almost an ethic. It is by the 


yard-stick of this limited and cocksure occidental humanism that, for the 
most part, the West still judges the East. There can be no meeting or mating 


of West with East along such lines. If we would meet with the East we must 
renounce this European Renaissance culture as the measure of all things 
which, in our semi-blindness, we have believed it to be, and seek rather a 
new and more catholic Renaissance in which an oriental meets and mates 
with an occidental wisdom. It is no easy renunciation ; our Europe-bounded 
culture is deep-rooted and man clings close to his familiar haunts and habits 
of mind. 

There have been, indeed, and are not wanting to-day, prophets of a 
counter-humility to such Western self-complacency ; of such, rarely remem- 
bered and long-outgunned by his contemporary Gibbon, was Simon Ockley 
whose History of the Saracens was published in 1757. In his Preface to the 
Sentences of Ali he voiced a corrective to this overweening occidentalism 
which seems very pertinent to our time and theme and as pungently true as 
when he wrote it. ‘If Providence,” he remonstrated caustically with the 
Gibbonians, “‘ hath removed us to a greater Distance from the Influence of 
the Genial Rays which ripen the wits of Eastern Nations, it hath made us 
abundant amends, by indulging us in this Conceit, that we are wiser than the 
rest of the World beside.” ‘* That little smattering of Knowledge which we 
have,”’ he adds, “‘ is entirely derived from the East, They first communicated 
it to the Greeks (a vainly conceited People who never penetrated into the 
Depths of Oriental Wisdom) from whom the Romans had theirs. And after 
Barbarity had spread itself over the Western World, the Arabians, by their 
Conquests, restored it again to Europe.”’ “‘ Ifthe Westerlings have made any, 
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even the least Improvement, to the Eastern Wisdom,” he concludes, ** I must 
confess myself to be very much mistaken.”’- If by “‘ Wisdom ” is meant the 
insight into those fundamental laws of life and the spirit by obedience to 
which a “‘ spiritual equilibrium” between East and West can alone be 
sustained, it is difficult to conclude that he was mistaken. 

A more humble and less provincial reorientation of the Western mind 
will regard the contraries of Western and Eastern psychology in a new and 
more realistic perspective. When the life-attitude of the modern ‘“* Wester- 
ling” is considered in such a widened frame of reference, it is seen to be 
significantly similar to that of nomad Semitic-Mongol man. It is, indeed, in 
a modern and paranoiac guise that he appears to us to-day but, as psychology 
has shown, it is from pathological specimens, with their morbid exaggeration 
of feature, that typical traits may best be discovered and observed. Jacques 


- Maritain has observed that “* man is a sketch drawn by night of his true self ” ; 


modern Western man may be a caricature of his true self, but it is by cari- 


‘ cature that character is often best exposed. 


In this modern, exaggerated form he appears as a predominantly male 
and militant being with the roving and raiding character of the typical 
nomad. He is homo rapax. He stands over against Nature and his fellows 
in an attitude of mingled defiance aiid defence. The world, for him, is his 
oyster which he, with his sword of science, will open. His characteristic 
wisdom, that, of inductive science, is adapted and constricted to that main 
and ignoble end. It is, in Mr K. E. Barlow’s words in The Discipline of Peace, 
that which “ permits man to manipulate what he meets” and give “‘ no 
greater knowledge of his contacts than is provided by his experience in 
manipulating them.” Therefore he neither can nor does, in reality, meet 
either with life or his fellow-men. He stands over against Nature and man 
in a posture of aggression or fear, and observes and seeks to subdue them for 
his own gain. Therefore he lusts for power and-seeks for satisfaction in the 
world, not of spirit (which can avail such a rapacity nothing) but of matter. 
Unmated and unrooted in life, his perpetually raiding and roving spirit knows 
no rest. He envisages himself as ‘‘ Man the Master ” of life ; but life itself 
is a terrible foe for him nevertheless and his prime passion is therefore for 
security. Because life is, for him, from the necessity of: his own logic, a 
“* bellum omnium contra omnes,” he is compelled towards a continually inten- 
sified individualism and militarism. His religion, his art and his politics (for 
modern nationalism is individualism writ large) are all alike individualistic in 
grain. As he has exploited and eroded the earth so he has exploited and 
eroded his own individual consciousness. To-day he is beginning to realise 
that both his soil and his soul are upon the point of exhaustion, as sterile as 
the once-fertile plains of ’Iraq when the Mongol hordes had eaten their way 
through them like maggots through the core of an over-ripe apple. Until it 
dawns upon him that his whole life-attitude is at fault he is pathetically 
puzzled to know why, and blames the stars for the nemesis of his own 
stupidity and greed. 

That this is not the whole picture of Western Man is obvious ; it is that 
of the vices which betray him not of the virtues which have made him great. 
It is not a pretty picture. Here are all the traits, in a monstrously exag- 
gerated form, of the male and raiding nomad, the Mongol unmarried to life, 
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whose dynamic spends itself in the void in vain and his “ spirit in a waste of 
shame.” That the Westerling has not always been so, that (especially 
amongst his wonen-folk) contrary qualities to these are frequently to be 
found, needs no elaboration. We are concerned with a caricature (self- 
drawn) of Western Man in order to “ take a full look at the Worst.” 

It seems clear, upon such an exposure, that here we have a masculinity 
whose original virtue has run to seed because it has ceased to be able really 
to meet or mate with life in a contrary feminine form, and that this corruption 
of consciousness can, in great part, be traced to an intellectual humanism, 
an over-development of brain and atrophy of feeling and intuition originating 
in Greeco-Roman culture, fomented by the Renaissance and become rampant 
with the “Age of Reason” and the pontificate of Science. While that 
characteristically male culture was mated with the wisdom of the East 
through the medium of pristine Christianity and the Byzantine and Saracen 
Empires, the result was a sane polarity blossoming radiantly in Gothic 
culture, that fine flower of the last great age of faithin Europe. But, with the 
fall of Byzantium and the Saracen Empire, and the riseeof the Ottoman and 
Safawid Empires barring and bolting the highway to the East, that polarity 
or “‘ equilibrium ” was fatally deranged. West and East went their several 
ways and the vitalising cross-fertilisation of culture was arrested. The West 
drew increasingly upon the only remaining source of culture open to her, the 
Greco-Roman, and Christianity, sundered increasingly from its Eastern 
sources, became increasingly Westernised The scion of that Great Schism 
between East and West is modern “ Renaissance Man.” 

When we turn to the typical Eastern life-attitude we reach the antipodes 
of that manifest in the modern West. Where the West lawlessly ravages the 
earth, the East, in the main, venerates and obeys the “‘ discipline of life ” 
and the laws of soil and soul, preferring a rural to the urban culture typical 
of the West. Where Western science concerns itself with the mastery and 
manipulation of matter, the East cultivates the mastery of emotion and the 
science of spirit. For faith in intellect we find faith in intuition, for extro- 
version introversion, for individualism collectivism, for legalism and formalism 
a mystical realism expressive, as in the Assyrian Cherubim or the Byzantine 
Christus Pantocrator of Daphni, of an awe and dread before the mystery of 
being, a sense of the numinous and the transcendent to which Western Man 
(until catastrophe sears the scales from his eyes) has become impervious. 
Where Western art is obsessed with exterior form and is signed with self, 
that of the East seeks to symbolise what Gerard Manley Hopkins called the 
** inscape ”’ of objects, their inner significance, and is, in the main, anonymous. 
The characteristic creed of the West is evolution, its cult that of perpetual 
motion ; that of the East is involution and the cult of peace. Although, in 
such strains as those of the Semite'and the Mongol, the East contains its own 
inner masculine element, its prevailing life-attitude and wisdom seem as 
feminine as those of the West are masculine. 

That these salient characteristics of the Eastern life-attitude have the 
defects of their qualities needs no emphasis ; the West has been for too long 
too conscious of them. Those defects, the tendency towards a supine and 
stagnant passivity, a facile relapse from a higher intuition to a lower instinct, 
a stifling fecundity, a luxurious inertia, are those of a femineity unfertilised 
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or abused. It is rather to the fact that the qualities of the East are precisely 
those of which the West is fatally deficient that our attention seems over-due. 
In our extremity, it is for an over-masculine West to learn from an eternally 
feminine East—‘' Dux femina facti.” 

But a meeting and mating of West and East require from Western Man 
more than such a reversal and humility of mind and spirit—some common 
ground of basic wisdom where both may meet. Such a fundamental wisdom 
is the watershed whence the great rivers of oriental and occidental cult and 
culture flow forth on their several ways; it is a radical religious faith, a 
fontal wisdom beyond that polarity. That wisdom exists. The saints, 
mystics, artists and heroes of mankind, whatever the colour of their skins or 
the pattern of their creeds and codes, do not fundamentally disagree ; excel- 
lence of thought, art and conduct, whether Western or Eastern, is profoundly 
akin; the great, the heroic and the wise of all the earth are one blood- 
brotherhood ; below all diversity of faith, a single fundamental dogma of 
“ dying into life ’’ unites in a basic accord all men of goodwill. 

Such a primordial wisdom is the bedrock of Christianity as of the great 
and enduring religions of the East. But Christianity, where a Judaic tradi- 
tion deep-rooted in the East blends with a Hellenic tradition racy of the West, 
is the one great religion where, in the field of faith, this marriage of East and 


West is most manifestly made Fact and Flesh. But the Great Schism 


between East and West deformed, not only the culture, but also the religion 
of Christendom with a hyper-occidental bias ; European Christianity became 
legalised, intellectualised and eventually secularised ; the mystical element 
in religion where West and East are most at one, was choked with the cares 
of an acquisitive society until twentieth-century Christianity in the West 
(more particularly in its Protestant form) had become little more than a 
decadent and déraciné code of morals or a compensatory personal pietism. 


§ This great well to that original, sub-oriental, sub-occidental wisdom flowed 


no longer. The West had. “forsaken the fountain of wisdom” and the 
universal creed of Christianity degenerated into a Western fertility-cult. 

Here again, then, at rock-bottom of the issue, we find ourselves, on a 
realistic view of the world-situation, relentlessly pressed to the conclusion 
that it is only by the most radical of reversals to the “ fountain of wisdom ” 
whence Christianity derives, to a rigorous spiritual realism and discipline by 
way of a renascent mystic and askésis, and in Professor Hocking’s phrase, a 
“ deepening to the essence ”’ of religion, to that sub-soil where East and West 
meet upon a common, eternal and universal ground, that the “ spiritual 
equilibrium ” between these two poles of our being can be restored. For it is 
only there that a true marriage between these twain can be consummated. 
Not by man, but by God. 


MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE. 
Oxrorp. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF REVELATION. 


A CATHOLIC REACTION TO SOME RECENT 
PRONOUNCEMENTS. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


‘“* Farry must philosophise ” : so Professor Hodgson insists in an interesting 
and important book, the selection from its ‘‘ blitzed ” predecessors “‘ of those 
parts of them by which he wishes to stand.” ? And so faith must, if it is to 
survive: not necessarily philosophising in all who have the faith, but at 
least in the teachers, unless they are to build upon the sand. Philosophy 
does not of itself produce faith, though a sane philosophy can prepare the 
way for faith ; but it is a terribly powerful force for the exclusion or subver- 
sion of faith, when it is itself at fault. Faith therefore must philosophise, if 
it is to safeguard its own assents. By faith I mean here belief in the revelation 
of God : in His supreme revelation through Christ, but also in His revelation 
through the apostles and prophets. ~- 

By a Christian philosophy, however, Professor Hodgson does not appear 
to mean always the philosophy which underlies Christianity, but to a large 
extent the philosophy that makes Christianity its object and tries to explain 
it. To this extent I do not feel sure that he would differ widely from the 
Lutherans (with whom he is much concerned in this matter), who are reported 
to be “‘ divided from Rome by a more fundamental cleavage, through their 
rejection of the whole ‘natural philosophy,’ of Greek origin, which (is) 
inextricably woven into the Roman system of thought ” (p. 11). His “‘ Chris- 
tian philosophy ” would show some kinship with scholastic theology, which 
presupposes the data of revelation, rather than with scholastic philosophy, 
which prepares the way for their acceptance, and also safeguards them when 
accepted, in the sense of securing them against philosophic onslaught. | 
confess, however, that I am puzzled when he writes that ‘‘ what we know by 
faith is that we are redeemed by Christ, and by him brought into communion 
with God; this and nothing more ” (p. 146). In these words he appears 
to be excluding from the data of revelation not a little that is in Scripture 
and the creeds. Perhaps he would explain them in some other less obvious 
way. 

Not that he follows any other method but essay-theology and essay- 
philosophy. Of these I speak with full respect, and indeed am here indulging 
in them ; but to the Catholic thinker they seem ever prone, if left to them- 
selves, to become nebulous and irrelevant. The philosophy, however, we 
must have ; _it is of little use to talk Bible to a man who denies that there is 

1 Towards a Christian Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson, D.D., Canon of Christ 


Church and Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. ; 
Nisbet, 1942: pp. 188, 151, 161. 
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a God, or that he has a soul, or who is a monist or materialist. Christians 
there have been of this sort, but only in virtue of extreme inconsistency. 
It appears to me a strong point in the schoolmen of ancient and modern 
times that they have a sharp eye to logic ; I can hardly conceive them wal- 
lowing in the inaccuracies and inconsistencies to which essay-theology and 
essay-philosophy sometimes lend themselves. And they define their terms. 
“ Progress,” something of a rake’s progress, seems to me to have been fur- 
thered not a little by the slipping of eviscerated meanings into consecrated 
terms, so that ‘‘ Divinity ” is Divinity no more, the ‘‘ Holy Spirit ” is made 
responsible for one’s own bright ideas, “‘ mysticism ” is little more than 
sentimental day-dreaming, and so forth. 

But the evil has gone deeper. It may be the Lutheran opposition, spoken 
of above, that has hit philosophy itself so hard. If I speak of Oxford, it is 
with veneration rather than scorn, and chiefly because I am less ‘likely to 
blunder in my statements ; but much of what I say appears to have a bearing 
elsewhere.. It is much to be deplored that there can hardly be said to be a 
school of philosophy. The theory of the course of Litterae Humaniores, I 
take it, is to present a perfect picture, so far as is possible in the time, of the 
elassic culture : orators, poets, historians, philosophers, all receive attention. 
But in the shadow of Plato and Aristotle have entered Kant and Hegel and 
a host of others, obscuring the view of the ancient world, yet not to be studied 
(I take it) for their own sakes. In such a study much is perforce omitted 
which would be judged by the modern schoolmen essential to any intelligible 
course of philosophy ; psychology and cosmology (space, time, life, matter, 
ete.) can hardly be said to be considered at all, and the other departments 
ean scarcely be treated adequately. And so the degree of Ph.D. is free to 
be thrown to any stray dog that comes begging prettily for a bone. 

How truly stimulating the entertainment might be, if lecturers were 
content to spend the last quarter of an hour of their lectures being heckled 
by their pupils, or if they set these latter to dispute with each other over set 
theses, keeping them ruthlessly to the point, and awarding high marks to 
those who distinguished themselves by upsetting the theses no. less than to 
capable defenders! The display might be as profitable for lecturers and 
pupils as it would be fascinating for the audience. But it would be taking 
aleaf out of the practice of the schoolmen ! As things have been, I remember 
a distinguished examiner for “‘ Greats ” whose practice it was said to be to 
sort out the papers according to the lectures that the candidates were doing 
their best to repeat ; and it was among those whom he could not place in 
this way that he was reported to look for possible Firsts. 

Which brings me to the question of ‘‘ Religious Autonomy and Revela- 
tion,” discussed in the Hispert Journaw for July (1948). Consciously or 
unconsciously, religion presupposes a certain philosophic ‘“‘ autonomy,” an 
acquiescence in certain truths of natural reason without which belief in a 
revelation is impossible ; but if we take mankind at large, such autonomy 
must often depend upon authority. Many have not the talent to search out 
all these matters for themselves; can anyone, indeed, really do so? The 
ideal of a university or, for that matter, of an ecclesiastical college, should 
surely be the sharing of the work, the framing of a tried and consistent body 
of teaching to which each lecturer has contributed his share. Such is the 
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ideal of the Catholic Church: a course of two or three years of philosophy, 
followed by four of theology, in which the relevant parts of natural and super- 
natural truth will be treated by carefully trained lecturers. Thus the institu- 
tion as a whole, at all events, possesses a definite “religious autonomy,” 
but the same man will not usually be expected to hold forth on Christ, Paul, 
John, the Church, Science, Psychology and religious experience. 

The primary purpose of education must be to produce such “ religious 
autonomy ”’ in the pupil, an intelligent grasp of life as a whole, and of its 
main issues. There is a strange absence of any deep sense of responsibility 
in our teaching system; universities and schools alike disclaim any official 
knowledge of profounder truth. This is one extreme ; the other is the totali- 
tarian policy of forcing violently a godless mentality upon a whole people, 
as has been done in Russia and Germany. The golden mean, surely, is to 
respect the convictions and wishes of the parents, in so far as this implies no 
positive menace to the State, and to furnish equal opportunities for all upon 
this understanding. It will always remain the part of an educated man to 
understand and (so far as he can) to respect the convictions of others. It 
should also be a fundamental principle of education that it were better that 
a man should be cast into the sea with a stone about his neck, rather than do 
harm to the little ones in body or soul. 

But to return to the subject of revelation, the discussion of which must 
always be predominantly philosophical, and never more so than now. Viewed 
from a Catholic standpoint, there has been an ominous crescendo in the progress 
of negation. The parting of Greeks and Latins was largely a matter of schism 
rather than heresy ; the dogmatic divergencies would hardly have counted 
for much, if there had not been other causes at work. Emperor and patri- 
arch aspired to an independent church of their own; but the schismatic 
principle once invoked recoiled upon itself, and now the so-called Orthodox 
Church is no longer one church, but a federation of churches, like the Anglican 
communion. Catholic doctrine, too, is no longer secure, partly owing to 
Protestant influences. Even in numbers the communion has lost much, 
owing to the Bolshevist persecution ; but I would not be thought to have 
anything but deep sorrow at the loss of such a multitude of truly sincere 
Christians. : 

The rise of Protestantism was quite another matter, being a frontal 
attack upon no small part of the Catholic tradition. In this case the schism 
was secondary to what that tradition could only regard as heresy. It came 
in with a strong insistence on the Bible and upon royal authority, an insistence 
which has not a little weakened in both respects. The authority has passed 
to a House of Commons whose Christianity is not of a strident quality ; the 
free rein given to interpretation of the Bible has let in an increasingly sub- 
versive criticism, which understands nothing of mystery and miracle, because 
it has loosened its hold upon belief in God. Indeed, a certain excess of mere 
naturalism showed itself from the beginning in the rejection of Eucharistic 
sacrifice and sacrament, of the evangelical counsels, of imparted (as opposed 
to imputed) grace, not to speak of the irreparable devastation or looting of 
things sacred. 

The third stage we may sum up as Modernism. In the July number of 
the Hrppert Journat I see a “‘ memorial tribute” to Miss Maude Petre 
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(God rest her soul) ; but I doubt whether she ever quite realised the momen- 
tous issues involved. Nor yet, I should say, does her panegyrist : to write, 
for example, of “‘ a reactionary ultramontane clique at the Vatican ” (p: 848) 
is to fall back on a rather hackneyed cliché. The Roman theologians saw 
clearly enough what was at stake, and the encyclical Pascendi remains proof 
of it. So in all probability did Father Tyrrell. He had a powerful mind, 
but was not qualified to meet the Higher Criticism on its own ground ; given 
that Harnack and Loisy and the rest were right, he built up as good a case 
for religion, perhaps, as was possible from the ruins. Dogma as such was to 
go; the one permanent foundation was to be religious experience. Even the 
truths of philosophy were to be dubbed dogmas, such as any clear notion of 
God Himself; and it was too lightly forgotten that man by his very nature 
craves for knowledge of the truth, and cannot long rest satisfied without it. 
Newman saw well enough what was coming; possibly Tract Ninety was an 
even more crucial effort than the Essay on Development or the Grammar of 
Assent, but Gore’s Lux Mundi swept wellnigh all before it. 

And now what remains ? If intellectual assent be gone, what indeed but 
the will to power, with desire its own justification ? The wheel has turned 
full round, and we are left with the bleak contemplation of the first chapter 
of Romans, with its source in the Book of Wisdom to press it home. More 
than once the Archbishop of Canterbury has courageously commented on the 
decline of morals : lately he spoke of “‘ a really alarming collapse in respect 
of honesty and sex morality ” (Times, July 12, 1943). No less courageously 
the Minister of Health had previously remarked that ‘‘ it was no use blinking 
the fact that the main factor in the present increase in venereal diseases was 
the collapse of moral standards among a section of our population and an 
increase in promiscuity ” (Z'imes, June 30, 1943). 

Let these-weighty testimonies suffice. Clearly there is urgent need for a 
“ categoric imperative” ; and where is it to be found? It was interesting 
to learn not long ago at a paper upon Kant read at Oxford that a competent 
authority thought (I believe I am reporting him correctly) that Kant regarded 
the need and fact of the categoric imperative as a real proof that there was a 
God behind it. And must it not be a valid proof, if we are to find a sanction 
for our innate conviction of the distinction between right and wrong? Why, 
otherwise, should we not do violence to this conviction, if we do not think it 
worth our while to resist the effort to sin? The voice of conscience that cries 
out against iniquity clamours also for God, and is restless without Him. 

In this way, at least, let us recover Him, though the intellectual way of 
truth is safer, and enables us more surely to build up a notion of Him, not 
indeed adequate in itself, for that it can never be, but adequate for our human 
purposes, He must be a God of Love, a God who is Love, whom we shall be 
prepared to find doing far more for us than could be claimed in any sense as 
due to human nature. That is the Catholic view of the supernatural: that 
to behold God face to face (to use our poor human figures) is an everlasting 
eestasy of joy, to be already partakers of the Divine Nature upon our way 
thereto, is something utterly exceeding the needs or dreams or even pos- 
sibilities of human nature, did not our Heavenly Father powerfully raise us 
up thereunto. 

“To glance back at the mental outlook of the Middle Ages ” is a favourite 
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pastime of not a few thinkers and writers, in which also Mr. Tyrrell indulges in 
the July number (p. 290); and he finds himself in a “ dual universe,” a 
‘* complete dichotomy.’ Had he given more than a glance at the Middle Ages, 
he would have found that a unified outlook was one of its most striking 
characteristics ; and at the least he would never have placed man in the 
‘**natural”’ part and God in the “ supernatural.” Surely it is obvious that 
the mental outlook of the Middle Ages took it for granted that in God all 
things whatsoever “lived and moved and had their being,” and that God 
destined man to closest union with Himself. Already St Paul had proclaimed 
that it was the divine purpose “‘ to bring all things to a head in Christ ”’ 
(Eph. i. 10), in whom “ is neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one person in Christ Jesus ”’ (Gal. iii, 28). 
Such is the 


one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


‘“* Rarely, indeed,” writes Mr Tyrrell, “‘ does anyone attempt to reconcile 
the two outlooks ” (p. 291). Possibly, like not a few others who write about 
these outlooks, he is not perfectly familiar with them ; I shall venture myself, 
at all events, to speak for the Catholic outlook. It is enough, I think, to refer 
to what I have already written about the course of philosophy ; Catholic 
lecturers on cosmology or psychology weuld most of all feel it their duty 
to take account of scientific progress. In theology and Holy Scripture the 
questions that arise from the Book of Genesis chiefly call for careful handling. 
In this connection I may mention a book published this year (1948: Burns 
and Oates) on The Bible and the Early History of Mankind, by Father 
Humphrey Johnson, Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute, who has 
already written a good deal upon the subject; and papers published last 
year (1942) by a distinguished Catholic scientist, Professor E. T. Whittaker, 
F.R.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh, on The Beginning and End of the World (Oxford University Press) 
and Aristotle, Newton, Einstein (Oliver and Boyd). 

Truth as such is one whole, though there is more than one way Of attaining 
it. Much as the human teacher tells the pupil a great deal that the latter 
cannot test for himself, so our Heavenly Father has a great deal to tell us 
that we could not discover ; this is not very surprising, once we have a clear 
notion of God. Much as it is a kind of miracle when man, in virtue of his 
superior faculty of thought, interferes with the “‘ natural ” course of physical 
or vegetable or animal existence and action, in order to turn it to his own 
purposes, so our Heavenly Father may likewise intervene in order to guarantee 
some. sacred truth, or for other beneficent purposes. Physical science and 
historical science serve as the handmaids of religion when they verify such 
events ; in the front rank of books on Lourdes, for example, I should place 
Guérisons de Lourdes en 1927-9 by Dr Auguste Vallet, Président du Bureau 
des Constations Medicales (Paris, Téqui, 1980). But in truth Science should 
always be serving Religion, in serving the good of man, which finds its 
supreme embodiment in that supernatural life which should permeate and 
penetrate all human life whatsoever. Science, alas, pays best when it is 
destructive ; nevertheless it can still serve a divine cause in a just war. 


asser' 
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Christ did not.come to found the supernatural order, which was already 
existing, but to perfect it, so far as it is to be perfected here below. He spoke 
of divine mysteries : surely it was natural that He should do so, natural in 
the sense of being an intelligible activity and purpose. He worked miracles : 
no conjuring with the Gospel sources enables criticism to eliminate them, 
nor was this, either, anything surprising. Even if one accept, for example, 
the account of the Synoptic documents in Dr Cadoux’s The Historic Mission 
of Jesus (Lutterworth Press, 1941, pp. 21-22), the evidence for mystery and 
miracle remains strong, and the whole story strong enough to call forth from 
Dr Cadoux at the end an almost passionate declaration of loyalty to Jesus, 
which one cannot but respect. The chief criticism that I should make would 
be directed against his depreciation of our existing Matthew, supposed by 
him (with the late Dr Streeter) to have been written about a.p. 85 at Antioch 
in Syria. But it is the one utterly Jewish Gospel, not having been more or 
‘less de-judaised like Mark and Luke for gentile use: why then the gentile 
centre at Antioch ? And it is full of Jewish controversy, such as it was before 
the great transformation effected by the destruction of Jerusalem in A.p. 70 : 
why then so late a date as a.p. 85, when the Jewish controversy had lost so 
much of its living interest for the Church ? 

It is against all analogy, however, to exclude Paul and John from the 
interpretation of Christ’s life. Paul must have been much of an age with Him, 
and John little, if at all, younger. Paul claimed to be on a level with the 
apostles, not above them, and was not minded to preach a doctrine other 
than theirs. ‘“‘ Whether therefore I or they, so we preach, and so ye have 
believed ” (I Cor. xv. 2). It was of their preaching as a whole that he could 
assert that 


Their voice hath gone forth unto all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
(Rom. x. 18.) 


He was even minded more easily to think himself deluded, than to differ 
from the three chief apostles: he laid his gospel before them “ for fear I 
might be running or had run in vain ” (Gal. ii. 2). 

He was satisfied that his interpretation of Christ was theirs. And so, too, 
was John, who insists strongly upon the truth of his witness, which was 
accepted without question, though it came late and differed so much in 
various ways from that of the other evangelists. He certainly claimed to be 
relating facts. Conversion to Christ in his gospel is usually the effect of 
miracle. He omits (unless for some special reason) what is already in the 
other gospels. If we wish to take a fair view of him, we must remember that 
he is supplementing, translating in his own style, working up selected inci- 
dents, recording Christ’s profounder doctrine as urged in controversy with 
the Jerusalem theologians, or in a farewell discourse to disciples now almost 
fully trained. Even in the case of a man of earthly greatness the first simple 
accounts of his career usually require to be supplemented by more considered 
research and thought. St John, like his Master, calls for literary and his- 
torical imagination, no less than for a sound philosophical standpoint. 

There is not sufficient time for the tremendous transformation scene 
which the more drastic critics are driven to pestulate. The rapid appearance 
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Christ did not come to found the supernatural order, which was already 
existing, but to perfect it, so far as it is to be perfected here below. He spoke 
of divine mysteries : surely it was natural that He should do so, natural in 
the sense of being an intelligible activity and purpose. He worked miracles : 
no conjuring with the Gospel sources enables criticism to eliminate them, 
nor was this, either, anything surprising. Even if one accept, for example, 
the account of the Synoptic documents in Dr Cadoux’s The Historic Mission 
of Jesus (Lutterworth Press, 1941, pp. 21-22), the evidence for mystery and 
miracle remains strong, and the whole story strong enough to call forth from 
Dr Cadoux at the end an almost passionate declaration of loyalty to Jesus, 
which one cannot but respect. The chief criticism that I should make would 
be directed against his depreciation of our existing Matthew, supposed by 
him (with the late Dr Streeter) to have been written about a.p. 85 at Antioch 
in Syria. But it is the one utterly Jewish Gospel, not having been more or 
less de-judaised like Mark and Luke for gentile use: why then the gentile 
centre at Antioch ? And it is full of Jewish controversy, such as it was before 
the great transformation effected by the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 : 
why then so late a date as a.p. 85, when the Jewish controversy had lost so 
much of its living interest for the Church ? 

It is against all analogy, however, to exclude Paul and John from the 
interpretation of Christ’s life. Paul must have been much of an age with Him, 
and John little, if at all, younger. Paul claimed to be on a level with the 
apostles, not above them, and was not minded to preach a doctrine other 
than theirs. ‘‘ Whether therefore I or they, so we preach, and so ye have 
believed ” (I Cor. xv. 2). It was of their preaching as a whole that he could 
assert that 


Their voice hath gone forth unto all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
(Rom, x.-18.) 


He was even minded more easily to think himself deluded, than to differ 
from the three chief apostles: he laid his gospel before them “ for fear I 
might be running or had run in vain ” (Gal. ii. 2), 

He was satisfied that his interpretation of Christ was theirs. And so, too, 
was John, who insists strongly upon the truth of his witness, which was 
accepted without question, though it came late and differed so much in 
various ways from that of the other evangelists. He certainly claimed to be 
relating facts. Conversion to Christ in his gospel is usually the effect of 
miracle. He omits (unless for some special reason) what is already in the 
other gospels. If we wish to take a fair view of him, we must remember that 
he is supplementing, translating in his own style, working up selected inci- 
dents, recording Christ’s profounder doctrine as urged in controversy with 
the Jerusalem theologians, or in a farewell discourse to disciples now almost 
fully trained. Even in the case of a man of earthly greatness the first simple 
accounts of his career usually require to be supplemented by more considered 
research and thought. St John, like his Master, calls for literary and his- 
torical imagination, no less than for a sound philosopaical standpoint. 

' There is not sufficient time for the tremendous transformation scene 
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of multitudes of Christians, nowhere more surprising than at Rome, the 
ferocious persecutions triumphantly endured by them, the surprising number 
of heresies, the early date of the divergent types of New Testament texts, 
the rapid development of the liturgies, the quick growth of a Christian litera- 
ture—these and some other data push back essential Christianity into the 
first century, and suppose the legitimate development of a new and strong 
religion, mighty as an oak almost from the planting of the first Divine Seed 
which was to die. 
And now, as the Vatican Council declares : 


‘“‘ The Church of herself, on account of her wonderful expansion, her 
conspicuous holiness and inexhaustible fertility in all good things, on 
account of her Catholic unity and invincible stability, is a great and 
enduring motive of belief and an irrefragable witness to her own divine 
mission.”’ (Session III, Chapter ITI.) 


She has her human side, and none of her members claim to be perfect. 
But she has developed her evangelisation of the world with such apostolic 
* geal that her numbers were never greater, she has developed and clarified 
her doctrine so carefully that a serious heresy is now almost unthinkable, 
she has developed her discipline so wisely that she was never more free from 
grave scandals, she has developed her sanctity in such a way that she sets 
before her children more than ever an ideal of solid holiness, and offers to 
them in return for total surrender to Christ an incomparable religious ex- 
perience. 

I cannot admit Mr Rynd’s appeal to Protestantism as at present a rival 
presentation of evangelical truth (p. 302). It has gone too far in rejecting 
its own principles, chief among them belief in the Bible itself and devotion 
to hell fire, for both of which it now rather seeks to blame the Catholics. It 
is divided against itself, both in different bodies and in different beliefs. It 
would not be easy at the present time to express a creed that would really 
be that of Protestantism as such, unless, alas, it were stark Modernism and 
the rejection of the dogmatic principle as such. To me it seems to be drifting 
slowly but helplessly into ever greater unbelief. This is no joy to me, but 
a great sorrow, for I would have all men possess as much of God’s truth as 
possible ; and I hasten to add that it does not imply any lack of charity or 
respect for many of its adherents and representatives whom it has been my 
privilege to know and esteem. 

The aim of this paper is not, in fact, controversial, though it is hardly 
possible to be clear without putting forward statements from which one 
can only expect dissent. My main purpose has been to present an intelligible 
idea of revelation, a concrete picture which may really mean something to 
my readers. The world is full of plans, indeed, it has been said that we are 
more planned against than planning ; but it is God’s - that matters, and 
we reject it at our peril. 

*“*Tf we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater ” 
(I John v. 9). 

; CUTHBERT LATTEY. 


HEYTHROP COLLEGE,’ * * 
Oxon. 





THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 
A TERCENTENARY STUDY (1643-1943). 
W. FORBES GRAY, F.R.S.E. 


In September, 1642, Prelacy was abolished by the English Parliament, and 
on July 1, 1643, in response to an ordinance of Lords and Commons, the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines met for preparing and submitting to the 
legislature a new form of Church government and public worship which would 
be “ agreeable to God’s Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserve 
the peace of the Church at home and nearer agreement with the Church of 
Scotland and other Reformed Churches abroad.” 

The despotic tendencies of Prelacy had engendered such bitter feelings 
among the Puritans (who were in the ascendancy in the Assembly) that it 
was a foregone conclusion that they would favour a form of religious unity 
approximating to, if not wholly identified with, Presbyterianism. Pym and 
Hampden were sympathetic to this course. Moreover, the Long Parliament 
were in urgent need of the assistance of the Scots on military grounds, and it 
was imperative that some sort of compact should be arrived at. Hence the 
invitation to the Church of Scotland to participate in the deliberations of the 
Assembly. The northern churchmen responded, but insisted on a religious 
covenant whereas the Westminster divines aimed only at a civil league. In 
the end, a compromise was effected. It was resolved that the best means 
for “‘ settling the true Protestant religion and propagating the same to other 
nations ”’ was to have a bond combining both the civil and religious element. 
The result was the Solemn League and Covenant for the preservation and 
reformation of religion in the three kingdoms, “‘ according to the Word of 
God and the example of the best Reformed Churches,” as well as for the sup- 
pression of ‘‘ Popery and Prelacy.”’ 

But while Presbyterian ideals directed the minds of English legislators 
and unquestionably influenced the Assembly discussions, the primary inten- 
tion was to bring about ecclesiastical harmony on a basis that would be 
generally acceptable. With this object the 151 members composing the 
Assembly were drawn from every denomination. Even Episcopalians (among 
whom were several bishops) were represented, though when the Solemn 
league and Covenant was proposed, they beat a hasty retreat. From that 
time onwards the Assembly was predominantly Puritan. The divines 
ineluded Dr William Twiss of Newbury, who was Prolocutor till his death in 
1646, Robert Baillie speaks of him as “* very learned ” and “‘ highly esteemed ” 
but “‘ among the unfittest of all the company for any action.” 1 Near the 


1 Letters and Journals, ed. Laing, ii. 108. 
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Prolocutor sat Edmund Calamy, the elder, and Thomas Young, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Milton’s tutor. The Scottish ministers comprised 
Alexander Henderson, the leader of the Covenanting party ; Samuel Ruther- 
ford, author of Ler Rex and Due Right of Presbyteries ; George Gillespie, who 
confounded the learning of John Selden; and Robert Baillie, who has been 
described, not inappropriately, as the Boswell of the Westminster Assembly, 
The lay element was strongly represented at the outset by John Pym, Sir 
Harry Vane (senior and junior) Bulstrode Whitelocke, and Francis Rouse, 
whose metrical version of the Psalms is still substantially the Psalter of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Puritans, though exercising their ministry in the Church of England, 
had gradually assimilated to the Presbyterian position. They completely 
identified themselves with the views of the Scottish commissioners and madc 
the trend towards the form of ecclesiastical government prevailing in Scot- 
land almost irresistible. In the whole House, according to Baillie, there were 
only ten or eleven Independents, but they were “‘ most able men and of great 
credit.”” Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, William Bridge, Jeremiah Burroughs, 
and Sidrach Simpson were all highly skilled in theological controversy. Nye, 
in particular, was a formidable adversary inasmuch as Cromwell and the army 
were behind him. 

While not differing from the Presbyterians in matters of doctrine the 
Independents would have nothing to do with their form of government. A 
church, in their view, was any company of believers, however small, an 
isolated and autonomous unit requiring no help from any other church. The 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, maintained that such a conception was 
justifiable only where the enjoyment of Christian ordinances could not be 
obtained. The Independents were oblivious of the fact that the outstanding 
merit of the various Presbyterian courts consists in the collective power of all 
the congregations, which-invest each with a solidarity that otherwise would 
not exist. : 

The trouble with the Independents was that they consistently refused to 
define their standpoint. When the Assembly invited them to prepare a 
statement of what exactly would meet their wishes as regards church govern- 
ment, they merely tabled what they termed a Remonstrance stating reasons 
why they declined. Consequently a contentious spirit was fostered and the 
forces of disintegration were given scope: And the discordant note was 
introduced at the very outset, since the Assembly began with a consideration 
of Church government and of the Directory of Public Worship. But despite 
opposition by Independents and Erastians both were approved with a proviso 
that their general ratification “* shall in noways be prejudicial to the further 
discussion and examination ”’ of certain articles. : 

None the less the grand plan of uniformity of church government and 
ritual was never realised. Parliament, it is true, fulfilled its promise by 
enacting a Presbyterian form of government for the Church of England, but 
a system based on the principle of a National Church, and looked askance at 
by Dissenters, had no chance of acceptance with the Independents, The fact 
is, the English Parliament during the sittings of the Assembly was more 
strongly Presbyterian than the English people generally, who would have 
been content with a moderate Episcopal system, the dominant feature being 
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the curtailment of the power of the bishops. Neither the divine right of 
Presbytery nor spiritual independence as construed in Scotland had much of 
a following in England. The Scottish commissioners blundered in supposing 
that the Presbyterian majority in Parliament was representative of the 
English nation and that the label “‘ Presbyterian ” meant the same thing in 
both countries. Admittedly Cromwell had gone far when he adhibited 
his name to the Covenant, but the Civil War taught him that religious tolera- 
tion was a prime necessity. 

Having dealt with externals, the Assembly directed its attention to the 
doctrinal part of their work. Various committees were appointed to construct 
a Confession of Faith, which was finally adjusted by the whole Assembly. 
Towards the end of 1646 this historic document was presented to Parliament, 
and in March of the following year a conference was held on the subject 
between Lords and Commons. But the Westminster Confession was never 
formally adopted by the English nation or by its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, The obstacle was the growing strength of Independency in 
the army, together with the increasing demand for toleration irrespective 
of creed, and this notwithstanding that the Confession embodied for the 
first time the true principle of religious liberty—‘‘ God alone is lord of the 
conscience.”’ 

In Scotland the attitude towards the doctrinal labours of the Assembly 
was very different. In 1647 the old Scottish Confession of 1560 was super- 
seded by the Westminster Confession, which was declared to be ‘ most 
agreeable to the Word of God and in nothing contrary to the received doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of this Kirk.”” The Westminster Con- 
fession, however, was not formally sanctioned by the Scots Parliament till 
the Revolution Settlement of 1690, when it was made statute law. 

Together with the Longer and Shorter Catechisms (also the work of the 
Assembly), the Westminster Confession has been an integral part of the 
religion of the vast majority of the Scottish people for three centuries, and, 
as a clear and compendious statement of the Calvinistic scheme of doctrine, 
has operated powerfully among the English-speaking nations beyond the seas. 
In the United States the Westminster Standards were exercising potent sway 
long before the Declaration of Independence, though after the American 
Revolution certain alterations were made in the chapters dealing with the 
relation of Church and State, whereby the principle of religious liberty and 
equality of all denominations in the sight of the law was recognised. It is 
the Westminster Confession, too, that doctrinally rules the Presbyterian 
Churches of Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 

While the English divines never accepted the Confession as a document 
for subscription, being averse to binding the consciences of men, their attitude 
to the Shorter Catechism was markedly different. Both Independents and 
Baptists, as well as Presbyterians, adopted it with alacrity. But, as in the 
case of the Confession, it was in Scotland that the Shorter Catechism experi- 
enced the full measure of its popularity. In spite of Baillie’s admission that 
the Assembly ‘“‘ thought the Shorter too long and too high for our common 
people and children,”’ the Shorter Catechism has for generations been “‘ the 
teal creed of Scotland as far as the bulk of the people are concerned.”’ ‘“‘ The 
older I grow,”’ said Carlyle, “‘ the more comes back to me the first sentence in 
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the Catechism I learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper the meaning 
becomes.” 

The compilation of the Shorter Catechism has been ascribed to John 
Wallis, afterwards Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and one of the 
first mathematicians of the age. Wallis was secretary of the committee 
entrusted with its preparation and the author of a treatise entitled A Brief 
and Easy Explanation of the Shorter Catechism, but there is no good ground 
for supposing that his share in the enterprise was more conspicuous than that 
of his colleagues. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the Shorter Catechism 
went through a process of emendation at the hands of the whole Assembly. 

A survey of the labours of the Westminster Assembly would be incomplete 
without some reference to its efforts to produce a metrical version of the 
Psalms suitable for use in public worship. On November 20, 1643, the House 
of Commons ordered that the Assembly “be desired to give their advice 
whether it may not be useful and profitable to the Church that the Psalms 
set forth by Mr Rouse be permitted to be publicly sung.” Francis Rouse, a 
Cornishman of considerable ability and learning, sat in the Long Parliament 
and was also a lay member of the Westminster Assembly. His version of the 
Psalms was first published in 1648 and immediately attracted notice, though 
it was hardly a meritorious performance. Anyhow the Westminster divines, 
in compliance with the injunction of the House of Commons, referred Rouse’s 
version to three committees for revision. It was long and anxiously deli- 
berated upon-and there was much correcting and amending, after which, in 
November, 1645, the House of Commons ordered that ‘* the Book of Psalms 
set forth by Mr Rouse and perused by the Assembly of Divines be forthwith 
printed.” . 

Rouse’s revised version appeared in 1646, and it was fondly hoped that 
it would form part of the scheme of uniformity envisaged in the Solemn 
League and Covenant. This was explicitly stated by the Assembly when, in 
February, 1647, they dispatched the volume to Scotland. 


‘One Psalm book in the,three kingdoms will be a considerable part 
of Uniformity if it can be fully agreed upon both there and here, and 
we believe it is generally acknowledged there is a necessity of some 
change, there being so many just exceptions against the old and usual 
paraphrase. And we humbly conceive there will be as little controversy 
that this, which we now send you, as it hath come through the hands of 
more examiners, so it will be found as near the original as any paraphrase 
in metre can readily be, and much nearer than other works of that kind, 
which is a good compensation to make up the want of that poetical 
liberty and sweet pleasant running which some desire.” 


Sternhold and Hopkins’s version of the Psalms had been in use in the 
Church of Scotland since 1564 but had not given universal satisfaction. 
Consequently sympathetic consideration was bestowed on the new version sent 
down by the Westminster divines. It was subjected to further scrutiny, four 
members of the General Assembly being appointed to examine Rouse’s 
revised version and, if deemed advisable, to make alterations, utilising for 
that purpose suggestions sent up by presbyteries, as well as the metrical 
versions of Sir William Mure of Rowallan and Zachary Boyd, the latter 4 
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Glasgow minister. The work of revision was gone about in no perfunctory 
manner. It engaged the various courts of the Church of Scotland for two 
years, and in 1649 the General Assembly authorised the publication-of Rouse’s 
revised version and appointed it to be the only paraphrase of the Psalms of 
David to be sung in the Church of Scotland after May 1, 1650. 

The Church of Scotland version has many imperfections, but on the whole 
is a decided improvement on Rouse, though the provenance is never in doubt. 
The poet: Beattie is on unassailable ground when he claims for the Scottish 
version “‘ a manly though severe simplicity without any affected refinement ”’ 
and that there are “‘ many passages so beautiful as to stand in need of no 
emendation.”” In place of the somewhat cacophonous rendering of the 
opening stanza of the Twenty-third Psalm in Rouse’s revised paraphrase :— 
Yea though I walk in death’s dark vale 

I’le fear no evil thing ; 


Thou art with me, thy rod, thy staffe 
to me do comfort bring, 


we have the artless and more sweetly flowing :— 


Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
yet will I fear none ill : 

For thou art with me ; and thy rod 
and staff me comfort still. 


The Westminster divines strove hard to honour the Baconian maxim that 
“nothing doth so much keepe Men out of the Church, and drive Men out of 
the Church, as Breach of Unity.’’ If they failed in their primary purpose, as 
indeed they were almost bound to fail at a time when political and religious 


issues were hopelessly inextricable, yet it is undeniable, as Dr Curtis has 
pointed out, that they made “‘ a worthy and enduring contribution to the best 
civilisation of the modern world.’ In England the labours of the West- 
minster Assembly imparted to the life of the nation an exalted idealism one 
of the fruits of which was the Toleration Act. But the deepest impress was 
reserved for Presbyterian Scotland. There the work of the Westminster 
Assembly was fully accepted by the National Church and ratified by the 
State. The Confession of Faith, the Shorter Catechism, and the metrical 
version of the Psalms all combined to make spiritually fruitful the life of the 
Scottish people, and to stimulate that devotion to the vital principles of 
Christian faith and practice so conspicuously exhibited in the Disruption of a 
century ago when nearly five hundred ministers relinquished all connection 
with the State as a protest against its encroachments on spiritual freedom. 

An inspiring idea that was broached at the Westminster Assembly but 
has not yet been realised concerned a Protestant league throughout Christen- 
dom. It emanated from Alexander Henderson, the foremost of the Scottish 
commissioners, But the machinations of politicians, the methods of ob- 
struction pursued by the Independents, and the Erastianism of the legislators 
conspired to wreck a movement instinct with great possibilities. 


W. FORBES GRAY. 


EDINBURGH. 





KIERKEGAARD ON FAITH.’ 


A STUDY OF FEAR AND TREMBLING. 
GWILYM O. GRIFFITH. 


WHOEVER would come to grips with Soren Kierkegaard and appreciate his 
significance for modern theological thought must be prepared: to read and 
re-read his Fear and, Trembling.? Of this little book, first published in 1843, 
its author wrote in his journals : 


** Once I am dead Fear and Trembling alone will be enough to immor- 
talise my name. It will be read and translated into foreign languages. 
People will shudder at the terrible pathos which the book contains. But 
when it was written, when the man who was looked upon as the author 
went about incognito as a fldneur and appeared to be lively and 
frivolous, wit itself, no one could grasp its true seriousness.”’ 


After a hundred years this appraisement has been impressively vindicated. 
It is now an open secret that the book was au fond a dialectical analysis of 
Kierkegaard’s own love-tragedy and the spiritual crisis in which it invelved 
him. This psycho-analytical clue may or may not commend the book to the 
theological reader, or help him to appreciate its pathos and thread its laby- 
rinthine argument ; but of the existence of the clue there can be no question. 
‘“* Fear and Trembling,” Kierkegaard declared, ‘‘ actually reproduced my 
own life’; and again: “If I had had faith I would have remained with 
Regine [Olsen] ”’ instead of tragically resigning her. 

The theme of the book, then, is Abraham’s offering up of Isaac on Mount 
Moriah (Gen. xxii), and Kierkegaard is concerned to show that the core of the 
story is not & tragic yet triumphant renunciation, but the miracle of Faith. 
The core of the story is not that the Individual (Abraham), under the pressure 
of some universally valid imperative, resigns himself to the surrender of his 
best and dearest, and so finds integration in the Universal and enters into 


peace. On the contrary, the Individual Abraham does not “ resign ” himself 


at all, does not surrender even his temporal hopes, does not for a moment 
give up the promise that ‘‘ in Isaac should his seed be called ’”’ ; instead the 
pathos of the story, far different from that of a tragic hero, lies simply and 
precisely in the fact that Abraham believes God (Heb. xi. 17-19). And 
Abraham is never more solitary, more individually himself, never further 
removed from any mediating “‘ synthesis,” than in this miracle and passion 
of Faith. The whole story, as Kierkegaard reads it, turns upon this intensely 
individual relationship between the man Abraham and his Absolute Lord. 


* Compare the study of Kierkegaard’s Repetition, by M. Chaning-Pearce, in the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL for July, 1948.—Eptror. 


2 Fear and Trembling: A Dialectical Lyric, by Johannes de Silentio. Translated 
from the Danish, by Robert Payne. Oxford University Press. 1989. 
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In all this, of course, Kierkegaard is directly challenging ‘‘ the system,” 
that is, the dominant Hegelian philosophy, in which the Absolute was 
mediated to the Individual through the Universal. But in developing his 
theme Kierkegaard proceeds to show that Abraham’s faith (the classic 
representation of Faith itself) involved the suspension of reason and of ethics. 
It involved the suspension of reason because what he believed was absurd— 
that God would contradict Himself; and it involved the suspension of ethics 
because, judged by ethical standards, the demand laid upon Abraham and 
accepted by his faith was that he should commit murder. Here was the 
“fear and trembling,” the “‘ horror of great darkness,” the horror religiosus ; 
and true faith, according to Kierkegaard, partakes of this Dread. Abraham 
had nothing to go upon but the voice of God, which voice seemed in flat 
contradiction to human reason and conscience ; nevertheless, believing God, 
Abraham believed that both reason and right were under God’s absolute 
decision : for to believe less was to deny the absolute duty which man in his 
creatureliness owes to his Maker. And this belief, to repeat, was not pious 
resignation (itself never more than “ the surrogate of faith ’’), it was confident 
affirmation and expectation ; and as such it was, and is, the Miracle. 

It is not difficult to see the affinity, then, between this line of interpreta- 
tion and that irrationalism which, variously modulated or exploited (and 
including the cult of the-Paradox), has left its mark upon both secular and 
religious thought in more recent times. But to observe this is not to dispose 
of it; and here the immediate consideration is, What are we to do with the 
dilemma with which, in effect, Kierkegaard confronts us? The dilemma 
may be stated thus: Either Abraham was great in Faith, or he was a mur- 
derous fanatic unworthy of remembrance. And by Abraham’s being great 
in faith we are to understand that by faith he, as an individual, stood as it 
were out of the universal and in the name of God dared to believe the humanly 
impossible and absurd, even to the suspension of reason and ethics. 

Now clearly we do not avoid this dilemma by questioning, say, the his- 
toricity of the Abrahamic legends That is beside the mark. What is at issue 
is not the trustworthiness of certain historical records but the nature of Faith. 
If, therefore, recognising the dilemma, we come down on the alternative that 
Abraham in this story was a deluded person, a fanatic crazed by the super- 
stitions of his age and unworthy of remembrance, then, of course, we are left 
to take up the debate with the Scriptures (which plainly do not think so) 
and with the Church. But if instead we come down on the side of the view 
that Abraham was both great and exemplary as a man of Faith, and that, 
moreover, Faith as exemplified by him does involve potentially—as always 
a latent possibility—the suspension of reason and ethics, what then? May 
we not presently find ourselves brought to a stand by a dilemma still more 
serious, a dilemma regarding, not the nature of Faith, but the nature of Man 
himself and of his relation to God ? 

We may put the case thus: Is man’s worship of God the worship of 
eternal Goodness recognised as such, or is it the worship of a Goodness, an 
Absolute Perfection, so unsearchable, so totally and qualitatively other than 
man or anything man’s nature can reflect, that such worship must be a blind 
prostration before Absolute Authority, and therefore a worship which may 
well involve a suspension of human reason and ethics? This, of course, 
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raises the question of the nature of Man. For either man is capable of recog- 
nising the Good as the Good when it is presented to him, or he is incapable 
of such recognition. But if he is without the capacity to recognise the Good 
as the Good, then he is without a moral nature at all, and is incapable even 
of sin. 

This is an issue which is suggested by certain phases and tendencies of 
modern theology, but here in Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling it confronts 
us inescapably and crucially. Let us once more, then, try to state it. Accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard, pursuing his anti-Hegelian thesis, the Paradox of Faith 
is, that the Individual is superior to the Universal : the Individual determines 
his relation to the Universal by his relation to the Absolute, and not his rela- 
tion to the Absolute by his relation to the Universal. Let this be translated 
into the terms of Abraham’s ordeal. The individual Abraham bore a relation 
to his family, his kinsfolk, his servants, the people among whom he sojourned, 
the conventions and customs of his age and the social and ethical standards 
of his world. He also bore a relation to God. And his relation to his family, 
his household, his world and the universal Zeitgeist was ruled and determined 
by his individual relation to God, and not his relation to God by his relation 
to his world and the universal Zeiigeist. In other words, he acted as a man 
who owed an absolute, individual duty to God, even though it meant the 
' suspension of those ethical obligations which governed him in society. For 
if this individual duty were not paramount and decisive, he could have found 
no justification for offering up Isaac. Therefore, says Kierkegaard, we are 
faced with the Paradox which cannot be mediated: as the Individual, 
Abraham has become, by virtue of his relation to the Absolute, superior to 
the Universal. Or else, if we deny the validity of this superior relation, we 
are flung back upon the conclusion that Abraham was a deluded person with- 
out justification for his course. 

The extreme subjectivity of this position we note as a characteristic of 
the modern theological apostolates which derive from Kierkegaard, a sub- 
jectivity not less notable because, in these apostolates, it goes with the 
opposite tendency to depreciate the value of “‘ experience ” and “ the reli- 
gious consciousness.’’ But again, to note it is not to dispose of it. Never- 
theless we have the right to inquire, What is this Individual who thus stands 
out of the Universal, and superior to it, in naked subjectivity and nudity of 
soul before his Maker, and owes an absolute duty to Him? And what is his 
Maker ? Is not the Christian answer: “This Individual is a Man, a fallible, 
sinful man, but nevertheless 42 man made in his Maker’s image; and his 
Maker is the living God Who is Goodness absolute and eternal.’’ And does 
not the Christian answer go further and say that this God seeks of this Man 
a worship and duty freely yielded in spirit and in truth—in the recognition 
therefore of Goodness as Goodness, and not in blind prostration before a 
Good that is unknowable? And to this end does not this God manifest 
Himself according to Man’s God-given capacity to receive and respond to 
that manifestation ? 

If we answer these interrogations affirmatively we shall be duly careful 
how we speak of Man’s “ absolute duty to God’; not indeed as if uncer- 
tainly, but yét hardly as if it were a duty independent of Man’s own moral 
nature and moral sense, independent of the “ relativities ” conditioned by 


- 
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human reason and conscience. For though for the Theist it must be true 
that whatever God commands is good because He commands it, rather than 
that He commands it because it is good, this is so only because, for the Theist, 
God and Goodness are identical—because He is Goodness absolute and eternal. 
Whilst therefore the Theist cannot think of Goodness as a principle or law 
above God and to which He is bound to submit Himself, neither may he think 
of it as below God, subordinate to His authority or created by His fiat. God 
and Goodness are One, and Man’s absolute creaturely duty to God is therefore 
absolutely moral and ethical, a duty to the absolute Good. Unless indeed 
Man’s creaturehood lacks all capacity for moral recognition of any sort, in_| 
which case he can be charged with no “ duty ”’ at all. 

Now it is true that the decrees of absolute Goodness may cut across the 
conventions of Man in his temporal relations and thus involve, in general, a 
suspension of relative ethics; but is it true that they can be conceived as 
doing so as an authoritarian imperative, contradictory to the commanded 
individual’s own reason and moral sense ? Is it true that, taking the form of 
the Absurd and unethical or positively Evil, they require of him an obedience 
which is thus, on the human side, conceived in absurdity even if not shapen 
ininiquity ? Is such obedience the classic of Faith ? 

It must not be supposed that Kierkegaard was unconscious of these objec- 
tions. The tremendous stress and heart-searching power of Fear and Tremb- 
ling are the measure of his awareness and response. Here precisely is the 
Dread, the horror religiosus. But we may take it that Kierkegaard and his 
modern interpreters would say that precisely here also is the place of the 
Paradox, the Miracle of Faith, the “ impossible possibility,” the ‘* possible 
impossibility.” It is Faith that transforms the whole situation, the Faith 
which stands immediately before God, and which therefore has a standing- 
ground from which it becomes both reasonable and right to recognise that 
human ‘“‘reason”’ and human “right” are relative and can never arraign 
the Absolute, but must answer the Voice of the Highest with an unfaltering 
and unquestioning, “‘ Here am I.” 

But this cannot be a final argument. For what do we mean by Faith’s 
standing ‘‘ immediately ” before God ? There is no “‘ immediacy ” here that 
is not mediated through the believer’s own sensibility, his own physical and 
spiritual organism. Abraham hears the Voice of God, but it is Abraham who 
hears that, Voice, and his hearing and understanding of it are conditioned by _ 
his own faculties. So that here his faith in the word of the Absolute is faith- / 
also in his own.relative capacity for hearing the voice of the Absolute, his 
own relative ability to discern between a right hearing and a wrong hearing, 
or between the Voice and a deceiving voice. Does then the believer owe an 
absolute duty to believe in—himself? No doubt we must recognise a 
measure of faith in the validity of the witness of our own senses as something 
that belongs to the fundamental presuppositions of our rational existence ; 
but that is not the consideration here. Here this faith is made commensurable 
with an absolute duty to the Absolute. Does the believer then owe an abso- 
lute duty to believe in the authority of his own faculties, and this even when 
his own subjectivity reports a state of schism—when one voice within him 
says, “‘ This is absurd—this is monstrous,”’ and another, ‘* This is of God ” ? 
What seems certain is that Kierkegaard and his modern interpreters have no 
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means of escaping from the implications and complications of this intense J would 
subjectivism upon which they must rest their case. vital a1 
But if this is so, then we can hardly be entirely convinced by the Either-Or &% o disc 
of the dilemma which Kierkegaard here presents; that is, either Abraham's § this alt 
individual faith was great and exemplary because, in its immediate confiding resigna 
in God, it was the victory that overcame the world, and even the relatively § put if 1 
rational and ethical world, and meant in fact a suspension of ethics, or it was expose 
a murderous delusion. We are not completely subjugated by this dilemma ff native, 
because we are now able to see that the purpose for which he employed it— § implici 
the vindication of the paradox that the Individual is superior to the universal, § tural e 
to his ‘* world ’—could just as well have been secured without the ‘‘ suspen- pensior 
sion of ethics” and of reason. In other words, Abraham’s reaction, his Scriptu 
actual response, was not a necessity of Faith, and therefore does not point to name a 
something which must belong essentially to the nature of Faith. “ Jehor 
For it is certainly conceivable, granting the intense subjectivity which 
Kierkegaard is obliged to stress, that Abraham might have exemplified a 
confiding belief in God no less victorious and no less individual and world- 
superior, by a reaction entirely different from the one attributed to hin. 
We can imagine his reacting in some such way as this : 


** Almighty, I hear Thy voice. I hear Thy voice calling for the 
sacrifice of Isaac my son, the child of Thy Promise. I hear Thy voice 
calling for his death, though Thou didst promise that in him my seed 
should survive and inherit the earthly blessings of Thy covenant. Yea, 
Lord, and if to-morrow or the next day he be offered up, is anything too 
hard for Thee ? For Thou art able to raise him up. But, Almighty, I 
hear Thy voice bidding me to slay him: and how shall I do this evil 
in Thy sight ? Doth not my heart which Thou hast made, my spirit 
which Thou hast instructed, tell me that for me this thing is evil? Yea, 
doth it not tell me it is evil in the eyes of the Judge of all the earth?! 
And is not this voice also the voice of Thy word unto me? O Lord, 
Thou knowest ! and Thou knowest that I believe Thee and Thee only 

would Iserve! Yea, though now I hear Thy voice that filleth the heavens Jf tenden 

| and the earth bidding me do this evil thing, yet will I believe THEE more § "ligion 

than my hearing of Thy voice! In Thy holy Name I deny my hearing, § # Titan 

my own inner ear, the ways of man, the altars of human sacrifice which munity 

mine eyes have looked upon. In Thy Name I will deny the earth itself his ma: 

and the vocal heavens, but I will believe THEE Who canst not require receiver 

this evil at my hand.” . og rr 

We can imagine this. And it would still have left Abraham standing, a ean 

Kierkegaard would have us see him, in the glory and invincibility of Faith, 9 to he vy 

the man before God, the Individual moved to existential decision before the ot sur 

All-Holy Absolute. ception 

But this was not the response which Abraham’s faith did actually make. objectic 

Nevertheless this possible alternative, when once admitted as a possibility, tion, ar 

cannot be dismissed. For it compels us to inquire if those elements in Abra- & as a spi 
ham’s faith which made it exemplary for all time were precisely those which 

barred it from such a protest, such a dialectical affirmation, as we have here Brea 
n| imagined (and which the actual conclusion of the Genesis story supports). 
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Would Abraham’s faith have been less exemplary, would it have lacked some 
vital and indispensable quality of devotion or courage or creaturely humility 
or discernment, or of individual “ existential ’ decision, if it had followed 
this alternative movement ? It would have lacked the character of heroic 
resignation, but that is a quality which Kierkegaard rules out in any case. 
But if the difference between the two movements, the two responses, does not 
expose a real, fundamental differentia at the expense of the imagined alter- 
native, then the case for a “‘ suspension of ethics ” as something necessarily 
implicit or latent in religious Faith, fails. For no possible ingenuity of Serip- 
tural exegesis or hermeneutics could make out that it is precisely this ‘‘ sus- 
pension of ethics ’’ which the Scriptures invite us to admire or emulate. The 
Scriptural pointer to the whole story of the ordeal is surely the later place- 
name associated with it : Jehovah-jireh, ‘‘ Jehovah sees,” or rather, perhaps, 
* Jehovah will be seen,’’ will manifest Himself. Jehovah is the eternal I am 
Who presences Himself in the actual human situation. It is He alone Who is 
great. He manifests Himself to our faith, veiling His thoughts in our 
thoughts ; and even so, we know in part and prophesy in part and believe 
in part, and the virtue of our faith (never itself a “ virtue ’’) lies not in its 
virtuosity, but in its being the humble yet God-given means by which God 
meets mer in His grace. 

On the whole, Kierkegaard’s dialectical presentation in Fear and Trembling 
points to Faith as being in itself the Miracle, a prodigy in itself and a law to 
itself: and it is not easy to dismiss the haunting suspicion that a thing so 
prodigious, so gigantesque, is appropriate only to a race of supermen. Yet 
after all, the religion of the Bible is not a religion only for Anakim or Titans. 

Kierkegaard in his revolt from Hegelianism and a Hegelianised Chris- 
tianity anticipated that decline in the vogue of Renaissance humanism which 
isso manifest to-day. But those of us who, in the sphere of theology, can 
welcome with profound gratitude the corrective and revitalising influences 
of those modern theological movements which in some measure derive from 
him, have need nevertheless to preserve a critical mind for some of their 
tendencies. For in their very reaction from a pantheising interpretation of 
religion and the heroic worship of evolving Man, they are in danger of evoking 
a Titanism of their own. The believer himself becomes a Titan and the com- 
munity of the faithful a superhuman aristocracy. Neither Kierkegaard nor 
his master, Socrates, could readily have approved of Pentecost—could have 
received with gratification the report of the conversion of 8,000 souls at a 
mass meeting. This would have seemed an incredible vulgarisation of the 
holy mysteries. What becomes of the Miracle of Faith if it is produced 
wholesale ? Yet does not Christianity cease to be Christianity when it ceases 
to be vulgar? Is not this, too, the ‘‘ scandal” of the Faith which we dare 
not surrender ?- That a statement of this sort is open to dangerous miscon- 
ception and abuse goes without saying, but the statement is not refuted by the 
objection. Nevertheless, Fear and Trembling has much to say to our genera- 
tion, and to men of serious mind the reading of the book may well stand out 
48 a spiritual event. 

GWILYM O. GRIFFITH. 


BreMINGHAM. 





THE CHRISTOCRATIC CHURCH. 


A NEW IDEAL FOR A NATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH. 


CANON H. G. ENGLAND M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ The Revelation of the Word.” 


A norte of optimism underlies the manifold propositions for the creation of 
a New Order, all of which presume and depend upon ultimate victory for the 
United Nations over the Axis Powers, a victory to be followed by the removal, 
under God’s good providence, of some of those evil systems which have led 
to war. These optimistic propositions are not confined to matters political, 
Both religious and secular journals alike reveal a keen desire for ecclesiastical 
reform such as may lead to a closer co-operation between the various sections 
of Christendom, which at present are so exclusive, and often so antagonistic 
one to another, and thereby fail in the Christian virtues of charity and fellow- 
ship. 

Such idealistic aspirations deserve encouragement, provided the more 
realistic necessity of victory over Axis tyranny is constantly borne in mind 
as of primary importance, the most requisite prelude to the attainment of 
any social or religious reform. The tyranny of despotism, whether political 
or ecclesiastical, must give place to the sublime rule of Love before the 
kingdom of God can come “ on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Many attempts have been made in recent decades, and are now especially 
being made, to bring about the reunion of Christendom by compromise. 
But all such faint or feigned endeavours can never meet with permanent 
success whilst the root causes of. schism are overlooked or evaded. Until 
these hidden cankers are exposed, recognised and eradicated, there can be 
little hope of a lasting reconciliation. 


THE IDEAL Foup. 


Down through the ages many Christians have regularly affirmed their 
faith in ‘* One Holy Gatholic and Apostolic Church.” To-day honest Chris- 
tians must either qualify very considerably the unity and catholicity implied 
by these terms, or declare more accurately that their faith is m an ideal only 
to which they may aspire without any hope of immediate realisation. It 
cannot be a faith in any actual community that has ever yet come into 
existence. 

The Christian ideal set by Christ himself has been revealed as ‘‘ One Fold 
under One Shepherd.” Yet the many divisions of Christendom seem to have 
become stabilised owing to a persistent determination to cast out and exclude 
from the Fold those who will not conform with the peculiar tenets of par- 
ticular factionaries. How then can we hope to reconcile the many denomina- 
tions (from the Individualist on the one hand to the Catholic on the other) 
without the surrender of any principle that is truly vital, unless it be by 
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generous concessions on the part of everyone? Let the standard be—the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, but let us be wary in our 
definitions, and slow to dogmatise upon the form of presentation of particular 
truths revealed. 


INDIVIDUALIST AND CATHOLIC. 


The Individualist, he who proudly asserts his freedom to affirm his faith 
and direct his worship according to his own particular choice and fashion, 
is apt to limit his horizon and overlook an essential quality of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, namely, that quality best described as the “ Fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost”: a Fellowship, that is, which should include within 
the bond of brotherhood all who profess allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and have been anointed with his Holy Spirit. Is it possible for this horizon 
to be extended so that interest and fellowship is no longer confined to one’s 
own particular congregation or sect ? 

The professed independence of the Individualist is, however, no more 
exclusive than the claim to universality of the self-styled ‘‘ Catholic,”’ whether 
Roman or Anglican, whose dogmatism is definitely reactionary inasmuch as 
it requires all who seek membership in the one true Fellowship to conform 
in every way, not only with traditions which are ancient and indeed venerable, 
but also with beliefs and customs which are antiquated, and should be cast 
off like dead skin, if the Body of Christ is to continue its healthy development. 
“ New wine must be put in new wineskins,”’ and every live body is constantly 
renewing its skin. The conversion of doctrine into stereotyped dogma, 
determined as irrevocable since the Council of Nicaea, has sadly impeded 
the natural growth of that Body, and was from the first provocative of heresy 
and schism. Nevertheless, the Spirit of Christ has not yet wholly forsaken 
his earthly tabernacle, for we see to-day how. many Christian communities 
are giving forceful expression to a yearning for closer co-operation and a more 
united front.against the spiritual powers of evil now so rampant throughout 
the world. 

To attain this high purpose of unity, which is in full accord with the divine 
will, there is need of humility on the part of all concerned, a humility inspired 
by love for Christ and love of the brethren. All, then, who are sincere in 
their desire to realise the ideal set by their Master must not only pray for the 
unity of the Body, but must also prepare for sacrifice of all personal pre- 
dilections, and give careful thought and patient consideration-to the con- 
stitution and diverse features which are essential to the Body as a whole. 
There must be no narrowing down of outlook and interest to the peculiar 
character of particular members, whether they regard themselves as indivi- 
dualist, catholic, or of any other exclusive denomination. 


THE New ConstTITUTION. 


With all these several points in mind, let us set about our task of recon- 
struction, remembering that, as in the case of cathedrals and churches which 
have been demolished by enemy action, it will not be desirable for all of them 
to be replaced exactly as they were previous. to their destruction, so also, in 
the matter of compiling a new form of constitution. Whilst seeking to preserve 
whatever of our ancient heritage has eternal value for the Christocratic 
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Church, we shall endeavour to eliminate all that has proved a stumbling- 
block or an offence, whether it be in the order of government or in the matter 
of forms and ceremonies. Our aim, then, will be to give in outline the con- 
stitution of a visible Church which shall approach as nearly as possible the 
ideal Fold of Christ, such as may include all people of good-will. 


CHRISTOCRACY. 


For our guidance in this matter we turn first to the Bible, in the interpre- 
tation of which we must seek the wisdom of the Holy Spirit. Following 
then the teaching of the New Testament certain fundamental principles 
appear to demand general acceptance from all those who seek the well-being 
of the Body of Christ as a whole. St Paul pictures the Christian Church as 
a single Body composed of many members which differ widely in form and 
in function, the chief member of which is the Head, the Risen Christ, who 
alone should control every other member of the Body, either directly or 
indirectly. Such is the meaning of Christocracy. 

We hear much in these days of “‘ Christian Democracy,” which may be 
used as a slogan by Socialists, but strictly interpreted does not suggest 
ready and spontaneous co-operation with an acknowledged Head. Demo- 
cracy may be simply defined as ‘“‘ Government by the people,” and such 
government in the Christian Church would imply the submission of the Head 
to the will of the lesser members of the Body, the opposite of Christocracy. 
It would not be becoming in Christians to make claim even to the elector’s 
right of choosing their Supreme Head, inasmuch as man is dependent upon 
God’s most bountiful mercy, and is under a dispensation of grace. All 
Christians must rather offer complete dedication of will and affection to the 
active and “ reasonable service ”’ of their original Master who has promised 
his abiding Presence (in the Person of the Holy Spirit) with all who accept 
his leadership. The Churcli has long neglected to cultivate the consciousness 
of that guiding Presence, and many members of the Body lose their power of 
spontaneous response to the immediate directions of the Head. 

** Reasonable service ”’ will find a twofold expression, first, in acts of wor- 
ship, private and corporate, offered in spirit and in truth in varying forms 
and ceremonies according to particular and general feeling and enlighten- 
ment, and again it will be rendered in acts of charity to one’s neighbour, 
either privately, or openly in the public service of the community at large. 
Such reasonable service is also “‘ perfect freedom.” 

Religion under Christocracy will thus include the whole-time devotion 
of the whole man, Sundays and weekdays alike. The form of political 
government no less than Church government, should therefore be Chris- 
tocracy rather than Democracy. The danger of Democracy is Ochlocracy 
(which is mob-rule) by reason of the unregenerate Demos. Christocracy 
implies Consecrated Efficiency, for the life of Christ was essentially a dedicated 
life—‘t I came down from heaven not to do mine own will but the will of 
him that sent me.”’ Again the work of Christ was thorough—‘ He hath done 
all things well,” and, “‘I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do.” Christocracy, therefore, demands that every member of the Body of 
the Church shall be under the control of the indwelling Spirit of Christ, 
which is the Holy Spirit. It is actually ‘a form of Theocracy which 
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might also be described as Pneumatocracy, and is the purest form of 
Aristocracy. 


INSPIRATION. 


If then we regard the united Christian Church as the living Body of 
Christ, all members must seek earnestly, and accept humbly, the continued 
correction, guidance, and direction of their Saviour and King imparted by 
the promised Guide and Comforter. This divine inspiration is operative in 
members of the Body in a manner analogous to the action of mental suggestion 
upon the nervous system of the physical body. It may even be affirmed 
that the human physical system is indispensable as a medium for the opera- 
tion of the psychological and intuitive processes through which the “ Mind 
of Christ ’ is conveyed to the several members of the divine Body. There is 
need to emphasise that the Mind of Christ Jesus himself is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, the same Spirit of God to whom we pray— 


‘©O make our hearts thy dwelling-place 
And worthier Thee.” 


The mystic may seek to challenge this assertion of the actual necessity 
of a physical medium for the conveyance of divine guidance. Yet it stands 
to reason, and our daily experience reveals plainly, that no such guidance 
can come into the conscious mind except through the medium of the reci- 
pient’s brain. If the revelation be to the unconscious mind only, and the 
mystic seek to suspend the activity of his own will and allow his thought and 
action to be controlled by the involuntary system, even then this same 
involuntary system has its own particular physical organism and nerve 
centre, and, provided the recipient is fully responsive to the divine guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, the consequent activity can only be through the medium 
of particular members of the physical body of the mystic himself. 


SACRAMENTALISM, 


This line of argument leads on to the apprehension of an essential and 
fundamental element in the constitution of the Christocratic Church, namely, 
the Sacramental element. The activity of the Holy Spirit within his human 
temple invariably requires a physical medium. 

Sacramentalism rightly conceived is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
part of the ancient tradition which has lost its value with the course of time. 
It is rather the Christian philosophy of life, for the sacramental element is 
no less inseparable from spiritual existence than water is from physical life. 
Some kind of sacrament is absolutely necessary as the outward and visible 
medium of inward and spiritual activity, and is essential to the realisation of 
any positive ideal, the Ideal itself being merely a mental abstraction. It 
would be folly to confine our concept of unity to an abstract ideal if progress 
is to be made in the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost. The visible Church, 
therefore, necessarily. demands a form of initiation by means of which mem- 
bership becomes patent and distinction is made between Christian and non- 
Christian. 

Baptism is the sacrament, “ ordained by Christ himself,” as the instru- 
ment for the initiation and regeneration of the faithful disciple who is thereby 
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made “‘ a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.” Although it may be asserted that many who have been baptised 
are not (or do not remain) truly Christian at heart, yet it may well be affirmed 
that no on. is wholly Christian who refuses baptism. Even Mahatma Gandhi 
professes to accept much of our Lord’s moral teaching, but he would assume 
a réle of indignation if he were addressed or regarded as an actual disciple 
of Christ, or as one who needed to be baptised. 

Sacraments in general, -as distinct from those ‘‘ ordained by Christ him- 
self.’ for specific purposes, are by no means restricted in number, and must 
include every means of grace which are instrumental in the maintenance of 
life (physical or spiritual) and are active in the generation and development 
of all human faculties. Sacraments are invariably symbolic in form, but they 
are none the less effectual for this reason. A handshake, a gift, a kiss, a flag, 
are equally symbolic in form as tokens of friendship, affection and loyalty, 
and our relationships would suffer considerably if all these sacramental 
symbols were forbidden us. Christianity, likewise, robbed of all her sacra- 
ments would be as useless and unreal as faith without works. The Incarna- 
tion of the Word is the sublime instance of a sacrament where the spiritual 
and divine Perfection is made visible, tangible, and audible. ‘* That which 
our ‘hands handled, . . . that which we have seen and heard, declare we 
unto you.” The physical medium of spiritual manifestation is declared by 
St Paul when he writes: “ The invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, even his eternal power and divinity, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made.” 


First PRINCIPLE. 


As a first principle it may therefore be affirmed that the Christocratic 
Church is dependent upon her Sacraments for the creation and regular 
development of her Constitution, which is ordinarily a Body consisting of 
baptised members of Christ all owing allegiance to one common Head. For 
the full and effectual operation of sacraments it is essential that there be an 
intelligent apprehension of their symbolic significance, and, conversely, 
where there is a genuine desire or aptitude for covenanted grace it may be 
conveyed by other means than by one specific sacrament, Nevertheless it 
is not sufficient merely to multiply members (even though they have a common 
and regular form of initiation) if our aim is unity and co-operation, that is 
to say, if we seek a comprehensive Fellowship universal in its inclusiveness. 
Furthermore, regeneration by baptism is not in itself sufficient, as an assur- 
ance of final salvation, a salvation which gives one the certain expectation 
of the full glory of eternal life. In addition, therefore, to regular initiation 
we need a common end or aspiration inspired by a common Faith. Members 
of the same family, of similar constitution, inheritors of a common tradition, 
may find themselves very much at variance one with another unless they 
share also a common loyalty. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE. 


The Christian Faith, by reason of its origin, must necessarily include 
certain historic truths, but it should not be restricted to an acceptance of 
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such truths the statement of which are wanting in accuracy. Allowance 


must be made for the reinterpretation of ancient revelation should the light 


of increasing knowledge and later prophecy warrant some modification of 
ancient formularies and symbols. There must also be an aspiring belief in 
a present purpose and a future goal worthy of venture and sacrifice. Hence 
the second principle for the Constitution of the Christocratic Church is—A 
Living Faith in a Living Master. 

A formal declaration of faith is appropriate and at times necessary, par- 
ticularly at the time of baptism, This declaration should be simple and 
limited to essentials. The following includes all that can be demanded as of 
necessity in the matter of faith from one seeking initiation in the Christian 
religion : 

I believe in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, who con- | 
sented to be crucified and rose from the dead, in order that all men 
might die to sin and rise with Him to life eternal, through the quickening 
power of the Indwelling Spirit. 


Full expression of this Faith is found symbolically in the second Sacra- 
ment “ordained by Christ himself,” namely, that of Holy Communion, 
instituted the same night in which he was betrayed, which symbolises the 
continued dependence of members of the Body upon the Head for the main- 
tenance of their spiritual and eternal life, even as the life of the physical body 
is dependent upon food and drink. It is also symbolic of the desire of faithful 
disciples of Christ to prove their aspiration and willing co-operation in the 
fulfilment of the divine vocation of man. This vocation is revealed not only 
in the exemplary life and teaching of Christ during his earthly ministrations, 
but also in his courageous death and precedential resurrection, and even in 
his glorification in Heaven. 

In some forms of administering this sacrament to-day there are many 
undesirable accretions. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE. 


We come now to consider a third Sacrament (“‘ ordained by Christ him- 
self”) for the conveyance of a grace necessary for the natural order of con- 
tinuous development in the Christocratic Church. 

In the Book of Genesis the revelation of God’s purpose for man is that he 
shall become a fellow-worker with God, a co-operator in the government and 
control of all created beings. ‘“‘ Let them have dominion.” Man failed in 
this divine vocation until the original purpose was fully recovered and 
extended in the Person of the divine Son of Man who claimed that “all 
authority hath been given unto me both in heaven and on earth.” This 
authority was again, to some extent, delegated by Christ to his Apostles when 
he appeared to them after his Resurrection and said, ‘‘ As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” In this manner the Sacrament of Ordination 
was instituted as a means for providing a Christian Ministry of instruction 
and discipline to be exercised with the humility of service and in the power 
and wisdom of the Holy Spirit, not as an order of domination and lordship. 
Doctors of Divinity are too often merely historians learned in ecclesiastical 
law. The Church needs prophets as leaders rather than legalists, 
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MEcHANIsTIC INTERPRETATION. 


These three Sacraments, all of primary importance to the regular develop- 
ment and well-beitig of the Church, have only too often been sadly mis- 
interpreted and misapplied as though they were magically mechanistic in 
their manner of operation. In the minds of many ministers of religion the 
love of power has taken precedence of the power of love, leadership has tended 
to despotism’ and tyranny, and this has inevitably led to revolt, weakening 
the arm of the sacramental Body of Christ in the battle with the forces of 
evil within and without the Body. Such is the fruit of the sin of priestcraft 
and of self-assertive pride. The ordained minister becomes a priest, and may 
indeed be a faithful servant of the Lord ; but a prophet may receive a direct 
call as a minister of God’s Word without any formal laying on of hands by the 
presbytery. Such prophecy needs more cultivation and encouragement, 
though it may require the confirmation of the greater Body of the Church 
before its message becomes authoritative. 

The spirits of pride, despotism and dogmatism have been pinee instru- 
mental in the disintegration of the Body of Christ. Love is the reconciling 
spirit of unity, and where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, a liberty 
moderated by long-suffering patience. 


THe INTEGRATING Power or LOVE. 


The aim of the Christocratic Church will be the ever extending growth 
of the Body of Christ, bringing every member into perfect obedience to the 
Head, and thereby gaining the perfect development and fullest self-expres- 
sion of each individual member of the Body, whilst retaining unity among all 
members through sympathy and co-operation. 

Only by universal and understanding prayer can we hope for, the full 
establishment of such a Christocratic Church, an establishment not neces- 
sarily excluding but transcending that of pecuniary establishment and of 
State-controlled Law, an establishment: based on the one comprehensive 
Law which alone is to be the guiding and controlling power of members who 
form the Body of Christ, that one Law being the Law of Love. 


Love’s appeal is to Faith, a Faith which casts out Fear. 

Love serves rather than dominates. 

Love teaches, but does not dogmatise. 

Love disciplines, but does not anathematise. 

Love uses coercive power merely to restrain—not to break—the 
opposing will. 


Love is all-comprehensive, and will never close the door of its Fold, but 
seeks with perseverance to gather in human souls who have never yet heard 
the voice of the Good Shepherd, and to bring back to the flock every wander- 
ing and heretical member whatever cause may have led him to stray, ‘* The 
Son of Man came to'seek and to save that which was lost.” 


HERBERT ENGLAND 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 
H. S. SHELTON 


In a previous article (January, 1948) I put forward a theory of the probable 
origin of the four canonical gospels. The theory, expressed briefly, is that 
somewhere about the middle of the second century steps were taken to check 
the inevitable variations in “‘ The Gospel ” found in different churches and 
districts, and to formulate an official standard version, which standard version 
is the four canonical gospels. I admit unreservedly that we have no direct 
knowledge of this matter, and do not claim for my suggestion any higher 
rank than that of a probable hypothesis. Nevertheless, in some branches of 
human knowledge, working hypotheses are a valuable aid to progress, and 
any such which are at first sight plausible should be carefully examined to 
see whether they correspond with all the known facts. In this article, there- 
fore, I propose to indicate briefly how a number of questions which have 
been widely discussed appear when viewed from the standpoint of our 
hypothesis. 

As the previous article dealt specially with Justin, a few words on earlier 
Christian documents will not be out of place. Concerning them I made the 
comprehensive statement : “‘ previous to Irenaeus [died circa 202] . . . there 
is no statement or quotation which can with certainty be referred to any one 
of the present canonical gospels.” As this challenge has not been taken up, 
I will now refer briefly to only one other document—probably the earliest 
non-canonical Christian document—the epistle attributed to Clement of 
Rome (Bishop of Rome, circa 90 to 100). In that document there is a definite 
reference to one of the Pauline epistles (Chapter 47), and more than one 
quotation of the words of Jesus. The following is the longest of them :—1 


‘** For thus He spake: ‘ Be ye merciful that ye may obtain.mercy ; 
forgive that it may be forgiven to you; as ye do so shall it be done to 
you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; as ye are kind so shall kindness 
be shown to you; with what measure ye meet, with the same it shall be 


299 


measured to you ’, 


In a footnote we are asked to compare Matt. vi. 12-15; vii. 2; Luke vi. 
86-88. No comment is needed. The same feature is found in all the early 
Christian documents previous to Irenaeus. Even in the early time when the 
Epistle of Clement was written, there was obviously an authoritative record 
of the sayings of Jesus from which quotations were made. In substance and 
in spirit they correspond very well with the sayings in our gospels, though 
there are a few for which no parallel can be found, but they are certainly 


1 Chapter XI1I—translation taken from Vol, 1 of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
71 
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not quotations from our gospels. This fits our theory very well. The corre- 
spondence.in substance shows how well the standardisation of the gospels 
was done, but the invariable difference in wording shows the great prob- 
ability of our suggestion that the canonical gospels were a later standardisa- 
tion. 

The gospel of Marcion, so fully described by Tertullian, deserves brief 
mention. As I said before there is some doubt whether the gospel dates 
back to Marcion, or whether it came into use at a slightly later date. We will, 
however, as a hypothesis, assume that it was Marcion’s gospel. So far as can 
be discovered Marcion taught in Rome approximately during the years .D. 
140-160. He is twice referred to by Justin (A 26, 58) as a dangerous herctic 
actually teaching in Rome. It is highly probable that the Gospel According 
to Luke was first issued and circulated in Rome about that time. This gospel 
and Marcion’s are closely connected, and there has been considerable dispute 
whether Luke’s gospel was derived from Marcion or Marcion’s from Luke. 
This very old controversy is treated fully by the author of Supernatural 
Religion. At first he was inclined to take the view that Marcion’s gospel 
was primary, but later withdrew on account of a linguistic analysis by Dr 
Sanday, and agreed that Marcion’s gospel was a modified Luke. As the 
controversy has been revived in recent years, I will not emphasise the 
linguistic aspect, though the conversion of the author of Supernatural Religion, 
a very powerful advocate of the late origin of the gospels, is a striking fact. 
Let us, however, look at the matter from the point of view of our hypothesis. 

From this point of view I suggest that it is much more probable that 
Marcion’s gospel is a modified Luke. The contrary hypothesis raises diffi- 
culties concerning Mark, a part of which is included in both gospels. More- 
over, while I can see no reason whatever why the official Church at Rome 
should adopt a gospel compiled by a prominent heretic, there is no apparent 
reason why Marcion should not adopt the official gospel, with of course such 
editing as he thought necessary. There is also no reason why he should not 
edit it. On our hypothesis that Luke was a recent official standardisation of 
a fluid ‘“‘ Gospel,”” Marcion would undoubtedly assume the right to complete 
the standardisation in his own way. On the,somewhat doubtful assumption 
that this gospel does date back to Marcion, we have a very probable date 
(between A.D. 140 and 160) for the compilation of Luke, as when the standard 
gospel was issued, there was no reason why Marcion should not immediately 
adopt it in a modified form. It is a point of interest that Marcion’s gospel 
makes no mention of Luke, but is simply The Gospel, or The Gospel of the 
Lord.* This fits our theory very well, as it has already been mentioned that 
earlier writers refer to the Gospel, not to any particular gospel, and Marcion 


follows the custom of the early time. Needless to say Tertullian’s rhetoric ti 


about Marcion mutilating one gospel and ignoring the others is wide of the 
mark, as, when Luke was issued, it is probable that neither Matthew nor John 
were circulating in Rome, and Marcion may well have been ignorant of theit 
existence.® 

1 See Supernatural Religion (Watts & Co., 1905), pp. 8348-863, and particularly pp. 361- 
368, Sanday’s work is called The Gospels in the Second Ceniury (1876). 

2 Tertullian Adv. Marc., iv. 2, also Dial. de Recta Fide, § 1. 


3 Loisy agreed that Marcion’s gospel is derived from Luke (H1pBert Journat, April, 
1936). 
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On this question of dating, a word or two is needed about recently dis- 
covered papyri. The Chester Beatty papyri have been widely advertised, and 
concerning them there has been a pronounced tendency to jump to con- 
clusions. ees 

So far as I am aware, there is only one small fragment which has any 
bearing on the matter—the orie known as P. 52—which is stated to be parts 
of John xviii. 81-838, 37, 38, and to have been written in the first half of the 
second century. There are also portions of three leaves of an “‘ unknown 
gospel ” of about the same date.1 The latter has a few phrases reminiscent of 
Luke, and a few similar to John. Where the critics jump to conclusions is in 
assuming that Luke and John were therefore in existence. It is equally 
possible that the fragments belong to an earlier gospel of a local church which 
was afterwards displaced by the canonical gospels. Indeed we need more 
than mutilated fragments of five verses, not consecutive, to be sure that the 
extract from “‘ John ”’ was not the same thing, as the story of the trial of 
Jesus by Pilate would almost certainly be included in earlier versions. A 
little scepticism is, I think, allowable concerning the accuracy of the dating 
of a small fragment ; but in any case it was, according to our theory, in the 
middle of the second century that the standardisation took place, and this 
fits reasonably well the dating of the fragment. Certain it is that nothing yet 
published about these papyri contradicts our hypothesis, or even renders it 
improbable. 

Another disputed question is whether the Diatessaron of Tatian was 
compiled from the present four gospels, or from others as well. The evidence 
at present points to the conclusion that it was a harmony of our four gospels, 
and this conclusion follows naturally from my theory. As it is suggested that, 
previous to the official standardisation, there were no “ gospels ” but merely 
variations of “‘ The Gospel,” it follows that before the circulation of the 
official four gospels Tatian would lack the materials from which to compile 
aharmony. The issue, however, of a “ revised version ” consisting of four 
gospels does suggest the very natural idea of reducing the four gospels to 
one, in accordance with the older custom. Tatian’s compilation may well 
give us an approximate date for the time when the four gospels began to be 
widely circulated, not, as would originally be the case, each one circulated 
in its appropriate area. Needless to say, this assumes that the Diatessaron 
was a harmony, which has been disputed, but is now, I believe, well estab- 
lished.” 

In speaking of the date of the official gospels, I mean the time when they 
came into use. A project of this kind would obviously take some time in 
preparation, and a suggestion that this preparation began any reasonable 
ic time earlier need not be rejected. In particular I understand that Loisy once 
suggested that the writing of the gospels dates from a visit of Polycarp to 

1 See The Story of the Bible, by Sir Frederick Kenyon, p. 126 and elsewhere ; also An 
Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands’ Library, by C. H. Roberts. 
Unfortunately, owing to the destruction by enemy action of a part of the library, I am 
accustomed to use, I have not been able to see the latter, but do not think on that account 
there is any inaccuracy in my statements. 

* The dispute has, I think, been finally settled by the discovery at Dura of a fragment 
Which must have been written earlier than a.D. 256, which fragment contains phrases from 


all four Gospels. with some editorial adjustments. See The Story of the Bible, by Sir 
Frederick Kenyon, p. 96. 
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not quotations from our gospels. This fits our theory very well. The corre- 
spondence.in substance shows how well the standardisation of the gospels 
was done, but the invariable difference in wording shows the great prob- 
ability of our suggestion that the canonical gospels were a later standardisa- 
tion. 

The gospel of Marcion, so fully described by Tertullian, deserves brief 
mention. As I said before there is some doubt whether the gospel dates 
back to Marcion, or whether it came into use at a slightly later date. We will, 
however, as a hypothesis, assume that it was Marcion’s gospel. So far as can 
be discovered Marcion taught in Rome approximately during the years A.D. 
140-160. He is twice referred to by Justin (A 26, 58) as a dangerous herctic 
actually teaching in Rome. It is highly probable that the Gospel According 
to Luke was first issued and circulated in Rome about that time. This gospel 
and Marcion’s are closely connected, and there has been considerable dispute 
whether Luke’s gospel was derived from Marcion or Marcion’s from Luke. 
This very old controversy is treated fully by the author of Supernatural 
Religion. At first he was inclined to take the view that. Marcion’s gospel 
was primary, but later withdrew on account of a linguistic analysis by Dr 
Sanday, and agreed that Marcion’s gospel was a modified Luke. As the 
controversy has been revived in recent years, I will not emphasise the 
linguistic aspect, though the conversion of the author of Supernatural Religion, 
a very powerful advocate of the late origin of the gospels, is a striking fact. 
Let us, however, look at the matter from the point of view of our hypothesis. 

From this point of view I suggest that it is much more probable that 
Marcion’s gospel is a modified Luke. The contrary hypothesis raises difli- 
culties concerning Mark, a part of which is included in both gospels. More- 
over, while I can see no reason whatever why the official Church at Rome 
should adopt a gospel compiled by a prominent heretic, there is no apparent 
reason why Marcion should not adopt the official gospel, with of course such 
editing as he thought necessary. There is also no reason why he should not 
edit it. On our hypothesis that Luke was a recent official standardisation of 
a fluid “‘ Gospel,’’ Marcion would undoubtedly assume the right to complete 
the standardisation in his own way. On the somewhat doubtful assumption 
that this gospel does date back to Marcion,-we have a very probable date 
(between a.D. 140 and 160) for the compilation of Luke, as when the standard 
gospel was issued, there was no reason why Marcion should not immediately 
adopt it in a modified form. It is a point of interest that. Marcion’s gospel 
makes no mention of Luke, but is simply The Gospel, or The Gospel of the 
Lord.* This fits our theory very well, as it has already been mentioned that 
earlier writers refer to the Gospel, not to any particular gospel, and Marcion 
follows the custom of the early time. Needless to say Tertullian’s rhetoric 
about Marcion mutilating one gospel and ignoring the others is wide of the 
mark, as, when Luke was issued, it is probable that neither Matthew nor John 
were circulating in Rome, and Marcion may well have been ignorant of theit 
existence.® 

1 See Supernatural Religion (Watts & Co., 1905), pp. 848-863, and particularly pp. 361- 
368, Sanday’s work is called The Gospels in the Second Ceniury (1876). 

2 Tertullian Adv. Marc., iv. 2, also Dial. de Recta Fide, § 1. 


% Loisy agreed that Marcion’s gospel is derived from Luke (Hippert Journat, April, 
1936). 
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On this question of dating, a word or two is needed about recently dis- 
covered papyri. The Chester Beatty papyri have been widely advertised, and 
concerning them there has been a pronounced tendency to jump to con- 
clusions. 

So far as I am aware, there is only one small fragment which has any 
bearing on the matter—the one known as P. 52—which is stated to be parts 
of John xviii. 831-33, 37, 38, and to have been written in the first half of the 
second century. There are also portions of three leaves of an “ unknown 
gospel ”’ of about the same date.1 The latter has a few phrases reminiscent of 
Luke, and a few similar to John. Where the critics jump to conclusions is in 
assuming that Luke and John were therefore in existence. It is equally 
possible that the fragments belong to an earlier gospel of a local church which 
was afterwards displaced by the canonical gospels. Indeed we need more 
than mutilated fragments of five verses, not consecutive, to be sure that the 
extract from “‘ John ” was not the same thing, as the story of the trial of 
Jesus by Pilate would almost certainly be included in earlier versions. A 
little scepticism is, I think, allowable concerning the accuracy of the dating 
of a small fragment ; but in any case it was, according to our theory, in the 
middle of the second century that the standardisation took place, and this 
fits reasonably well the dating of the fragment. Certain it is that nothing yet 
published about these papyri contradicts our hypothesis, or even renders it 
improbable. 

Another disputed question is whether the Diatessaron of Tatian was 
compiled from the present four gospels, or from others as well. The evidence 
at present points to the conclusion that it was a harmony of our four gospels, 
and this conclusion follows naturally from my theory. As it is suggested that, 
previous to the official standardisation, there were no “ gospels ” but merely 
variations of “‘ The Gospel,” it follows that before the circulation of the 
official four gospels Tatian would lack the materials from which to compile 
aharmony. The issue, however, of a “‘ revised version ” consisting of four 
gospels does suggest the very natural idea of reducing the four gospels to 
one, in accordance with the older custom. Tatian’s compilation may well 
give us an approximate date for the time when the four gospels began to be 
widely circulated, not, as would originally be the case, each one circulated 
in its appropriate area. Needless to say, this assumes that the: Diatessaron 
was a harmony, which has been disputed, but is now, I believe, well estab- 
lished.” 

In speaking of the date of the official gospels, I mean the time when they 
came into use. A project of this kind would obviously take some time in 
preparation, and a suggestion that this preparation began any reasonable 
time earlier need not be rejected. In particular I understand that Loisy once 
suggested that the writing of the gospels dates from a visit of Polycarp to 

1 See The Story of the Bible, by Sir Frederick Kenyon, p. 126 and elsewhere ; also An 
Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands’ Library, by C. H. Roberts. 
Unfortunately, owing to the destruction by enemy action of a part of the library, I am 
accustomed to use, I have not been able to see the latter, but do not think on that account 

is any inaccuracy in my statements. 

* The dispute has, I think, been finally settled by the discovery at Dura of a fragment 


which must have been written earlier than a.p. 256, which fragment contains phrases from 


all four Gospels. with some editorial adjustments. See The Story of the Bible, by Sir 
Frederick Kenyon, p. 96. 
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Rome at a date somewhat earlier than that suggested here.1 This we need 
neither accept nor reject. The circulation would probably take place gradu- 
ally, and would probably start by a substitution in particular churches of the 
‘* revised version ” of the older “‘ Gospel,’”’ each one in its appropriate area : 
Luke in Rome and the west, Matthew in the east, and John in the district of 
Alexandria. Later all four gospels would be widely circulated, and then for 
the first time the Christian world would begin to realise that there were four 
of them. 

The apocryphal gospels, of which very few have come down to us, fit very 
well into the same setting. The Gospel According to the Hebrews, of which we 
know only a few extracts, and which is probably a generic name, is known to 
have been used by early writers. In particular, Hegesippus is stated by 
Eusebius to have stated particulars from this gospel.2_ The gospels described 
by this generic name can well be regarded as the early gospels of the Eastern 
Church, displaced at first by Matthew, and later by the complete four gospels, 
Other apocryphal gospels, of which a few (principally variations of Proto- 
evangelium of James and the Gospel of Thomas) have come down to us, are in 
a different category. As it is suggested that the idea of gospels, rather than 
The Gospel, arose from the official standardisation, it naturally follows that 
gospels to which the names of individuals are attached are later compilations. 
In all probability some of the related incidents, such as the infant Jesus 
making clay birds and giving them life, are purely fanciful later additions. 
On the other hand there can be little doubt that a number of features in the 
later apocryphal gospels are taken from parts of the old gospel which were 
rejected by the official compilers. The occurrence in the Protoevangelium of 
a number of details recorded by Justin not to be found in our gospels cannot 
be accidental. The natural conclusion therefore is that, while the Proto- 
evangelium as such is a later document, it contains a considerable amount of 
earlier tradition. These gospels are apocryphal in the sense that they were 
not adopted by the Church, and they imitate the canonical gospels in being 
attributed to apostles and others who did not write them. It may well be 
that the widespread custom of attaching the names of apostles and others to 
later documents takes its origin from the four gospels. Imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. At any rate we know of no such documents which 
were compiled earlier than the middle of the second century. 

There is one difficulty which I have not solved. Matthew as the gospel 
replacing the eastern versions. Luke replacing the versions current in Rome 
and the west, John replacing those circulating in the region of Alexandria, 
fit very well into the theory; but I find some difficulty in placing Mark. 
There is also the peculiar fact that the earliest manuscripts of Mark end at 
the 9th verse of the last chapter. The natural inference that the rest of the 
chapter was a late addition cannot, however, be maintained, as there is a 
quotation in Irenaeus from the omitted portion,’ and Irenaeus wrote at least 
150 years before the date of the early manuscripts which omit the disputed 
fragment. The suggestion I venture to make is that Mark was not originally 


1 Once again, owing to the damage to the library, I cannot verify my references, but I 
think I remember that this suggestion was made by Loisy. 

2 ELE. iv. 22. 

3 Tren., Cont. Her. iii. 10. 
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intended for general circulation. When it was realised that the versions of 
the gospel in the east and in the west were so different that two separate 
gospels were needed, it would be a natural course to compile a brief official 
account of the life and teaching career of Jesus to be the basis of both. It 
is common knowledge that the greater part of Mark is included in Matthew, 
and a somewhat smaller, but very considerable part of it in Luke. I am 
therefore suggesting that Mark was compiled for this particular purpose, and 
was not at first intended to be on of the official gospels. If, however, during 
the compilation and circulation of Matthew and Luke it did in fact become 
widely circulated, it would be much more convenient to recognise it officially 
than to try to suppress it. Then its obvious incompleteness would naturally 
be remedied by a short addition ending with the Ascension. Afterwards 
some manuscripts would be copied from the original document and some 
from the modified document. This suggestion is, of course, a speculation, 
but I know of no other way of accounting for the fact that Mark is itself one 
of the official gospels, notwithstanding the fact that most of it is included in 
two other official gospels. The truth of my theory of the origin of the gospels 
is, of course, not bound up with this particular suggestion, but the suggestion 
does very conveniently round it off. 

A difficulty which is sometimes raised is the question: if the canonical 
gospels are later compilations, what became of the original gospels of Matthew 
and Mark stated by Eusebius, on the authority of Papias, to have been written 
in very early times. The answer is not difficult. If we read the quotations 
of Papias by Eusebius in their literal and grammatical sense, they do not 
state that either Matthew or Mark wrote what we understand by a gospel. 
The oracles in the Hebrew dialect can well be interpreted as a collection of 
the sayings of Jesus. And Mark can be understood to have written a dis- 
connected and chaotic account of the teaching of Peter. Assuming the 
tradition to be true (and I have no particular reason for wishing to reject it) 
these compilations, or parts of them, might well be included-in some form or 
other in many versions of ‘‘ The Gospel,’”’ which, as Justin tells us, were also 
known as The Memoirs of the Apostles. It is indeed possible that Mark con- 
tains a certain amount of Mark, and Matthew, or more accurately Q,1 contains 
a portion of Matthew. So far as I know we have no data (except possibly the 
names) either for accepting this or for rejecting it, but it is quite possible, and 
is the only reasonable alternative to the conclusion that these writings, if 
indeed they were written at all, were entirely lost. 

The above, I think, is sufficient to enable experts in various branches of 
biblical study to judge how far this simple theory of the origin of the gospels 
fits the facts known to them. They will be able themselves to see how far 
the elaborations are an essential part of the theory, and how far unessential 
additions. The theory seems to me to act as a solution of a number of the 
problems which have puzzled biblical experts, and it is interesting to note 
how a number of difficult questions seem to receive a simple answer if this 
_basal idea is accepted. I am, of course, aware that in elaborating a simple 
theory, I give more openings for attack. That I do not regret, as the object 


1 We can still retain Q as a convenient description, although our theory‘suggests that 
there was no special Q document, unless of course one was made specially for the purpose 
of compiling the gospels, which is a somewhat unnecessary additional hypothesis. 
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is to get as near as we can to the truth, and if a suggestion is not tenable the 
sooner it is shown to be invalid the better. On the whole, apart from the late 
dating of our present gospels, which orthodox Christians will admit only 
reluctantly, the general trend of the theory is not hostile to the contentions 
of many orthodox thinkers. It can, I think, be assumed that only a small 
proportion of orthodox thinkers now uphold the traditional authorship of 
the gospels, and it seems to me more tolerable to the orthodox Christian, as 
well as more probable, to entertain the view that the gospels were an official 
standardisation of the earlier ‘‘ Gospel,’’ carried out with the greatest care 
and precision, than that they were accidental, unauthoritative and anonymous 
documents arising no one knows where. 

The theory assumes a general picture of the conditions of the time which 
appears to me to be thoroughly well established. We know that in the early 
days the Christian religion was promulgated by word of mouth, and writings 
were entirely subsidiary. As Papias said somewhat later: “I do not think 
that I derived so much benefit from books as from the living voice of those 
that are still surviving.” 1 Epistles and other documents were more or less 
accidental, and were written for specific occasions. At the same time, the 
sayings of Jesus were highly reverenced, and freely quoted from an early 
time. These sayings, and some details of the life of Jesus must therefore have 
been written down in some form or other, and, as Justin.tells us, The Memoirs 
of the Apostles were read in churches. It is not therefore surprising that these 
documents may well have been somewhat chaotic, and varying from church 
to church and from district to district. If this picture is correct, the need for 
standardisation is obvious, and the sudden appearance of the four gospels in 
the writings of Iranaeus, at a time not far removed from that of Justin, who 
apparently knew nothing of them, receives a natural explanation. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


TEDDINGTON. 
1 Eusebius, H. E. iii. 39. 
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THE NEW WITCH-HUNT. 
D. L. HOBMAN. 


Symptoms of the present-fever of Anti-Semitism first appeared towards the 
end of the last century in France, in the Dreyfus case. An apparently unim- 
portant trial of a Jewish officer for alleged treason ended by dividing the 
entire nation into two camps, with liberal and humane opinion ranged on one 
side, and on the other all the reactionary trends woven together by Jew- 
hating influence. Eventually, although not until after a severe and pro- 
longed struggle, that particular affair did conclude with the vindication of 
Dreyfus and a victory for the spirit of humanitarianism ; but by that time 
Europe had become infected with the plague of cruelty which has reached its 
height within our own times. Another epidemic to which it is comparable in 
scope, violence and unreason is the fever of witch-hunting which raged in 
Europe from about the middle of the fifteenth century and lasted for 200 
years or more. There were isolated cases of witches being lynched late into 
the nineteenth century, and in remote districts the belief lingers on even 
to-day ; but with the abolition of trials for witchcraft, starting in Holland in 
1610, the beginning of the end had come in sight. Ernest Jones in On.the 
Nightmare points out that the officially accepted theory of witchcraft had a 
definite starting-point, and that before the tenth century it was the believer 
in witches rather than the alleged witch who was liable to the death penalty. 
As time went on, a variety of popular beliefs, some connected with religion, 
others with folk mythology (animal transformation and so on), were fused 
into one whole, and brought into harmony with the prevailing conception 
of the universe. 

There is here a startling resemblance to the current epidemic, in which 
also a variety of myths have been fused into one whole—hatred of the Jews.. 
Many distorted images have been superimposed one upon the other, making a 
final monster labelled Jew. The bloated capitalist is one such cariacture : 
misery and hate lurking in European city-slums or backward rural areas 
fashioned a demon with bloated belly and slavering lips, who cares nothing 
for the welfare of anybody on this earth but himself. Even in this country, 
where class conflict does not run high and distortions are less gross than else- 
where, the capitalist is supposed to be making a good thing out of this war 
or, at any rate, not to be feeling its hardships in his own person. “ The rich 
can get all they want, they don’t know there’s a war on.” The working man, 
saying this out of some under-current of bitterness, knows on the plane of 
reason that the industrial employer, and especially the country landlord, 
does feel the effects of the war, but social injustice must be accounted for 
somehow or other, and the myth comes out of the collective unconscious : 
let the bloated capitalist be equated with Shylock and the problem is solved 
to the satisfaction of everybody except the Jew. 

The myth corresponding to this particular distortion is that of the blood- 
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thirsty bolshevik. The possessing classes in the twentieth century have lost 
their old comfortable sense of security, and have long been haunted by the 
dread of loss of income. They came to look upon the working-classes as their 
enemies, and any struggle for social improvement aroused the expression of 
a summary Blimpish desire to “ stand ’em all up against a wall and shoot 
’em.”? Yet even Colonel Blimp knew that the working-men whom he 
encountered in his personal service or at the bar of the local pub. were decent 
fellows enough, not in the least like the myth of the bearded revolutionary 
bristling with knives and bombs, who lurked in his sub-conscious mind. 
Here again, if the distorted fantasy could be equated with the Jew, by adding 
a hook nose to the caricature and pretending that it is he who intends to 
overthrow the existing social order and to destroy all comfort and security, 
then there, in two words, would lie the answer to every bourgeois fear : 
Perish Judea ! 

Society is afraid. It has always been afraid, at every stage of evolution, 
afraid of wild beasts, of hell-fire, of alien conquest. To-day the nations 
which became unified less than a century ago are especially afraid of any- 
thing which seems to threaten their fierce new nationalism. The leaders 
of the Fascist States hate and fear the spirit of international co-operation, 
which sets free partnership among the peoples over against domination by a 
few, these few nicely graded under the supreme Herrenvolk. The Nazis do 
not aceept Mr Churchill’s eonception of a good European. If that still 
needed saying, Hitler made it clear once for all in his last address to the 
German people on Heroes’ Day : 


‘** We should be grateful to our enemies for bringing out the German 
people’s natural instinct of ardent love for their fatherland, and for 
giving birth to the seething hatred of every enemy. The flames in our 
towns and villages are increasingly hardening the body of our people. 
They are no longer confused by sentiments of world brotherhood.” 


That last pregnant sentence contains the essence of the whole matter in less 
than a dozen words. It could not have been better expressed: ‘* They are 
no longer confused by sentiments of world brotherhood.” Germans have 
created and developed the myth of an internatiomalist, a rootless cosmopolitan, 
who tries to stir up war between nations, although to what personal advantage 
is not clear, the alien everywhere being the first to suffer in a state of war. 
This myth is the most convenient of all for the Jew-hater, as most Jews 
actually have connections in many countries. Moreover, many of them do 
believe in the brotherhood of man, and in the moral and practical value of 
international co-operation. The famous International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome, for instanee, was founded by an Italian Jew, David Luzzato; and 
it is said that the idea of the League of Nations was first suggested to Presi- 
dent Wilson by a Jew. That alone would be enough to account for that 
abomination, the League, in German eyes. 

There are other elements besides fear, which stimulate the growth of 
popular delusion. Envy is an important factor in myth-making, and the 
more it is repressed by consciousness—or conscience—the more sadistically 
does it explode in the persecution-complex. One of the major accusations 
against witches was their supposed lustful sex indulgence with the devil- 
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Speaking of the old degrading attitude towards sexuality with its extreme 
repression, Jones says : 


** It is likely that this was intensified during the Middle Ages by the 
social conditions then prevailing, the depletion of the male population 
through wars leading to a state of widespread jealousy and dissatis- 
faction among the women. The upshot was the turning of fear and hate 
against a certain class of women, against those who were either strongly 
sexual or else filled with hate themselves from dissatisfaction. The 
unusual or hysterical women of earlier times were magicians, sooth- 
sayers, prophetesses : in the Middle Ages they became Witches.” 


The Witches’ Sabbath gave fevered sex-starved imaginations licence to revel 
in Bacchanalian orgies. In the circumstances of our own time it is less anti- 
social to yield to the temptations of sex than of the stomach, and the Black 
Market has taken the place of Black Magic as an evil mystery in popular 
imagination ; the temptation to deal in it, if only by obtaining some slight 
personal indulgence from ‘‘ under the counter,” is almost universal. The 
fact that profiteering in foodstuffs is most rampant in countries where Jews— 
if there are any left alive—are reduced to penury, has nothing to do with 
these Black Market fantasies; the proportion of non-Jewish profiteers is 
everywhere greater, and, in any case, where Jews are guilty of this offence 
it is non-Jews who benefit by trading with them. These considerations are 
matters of reason, and there is no connection between logic and mythology, 
least of all at a time of suffering and scarcity. The more the desire for special 
privilege has to be suppressed, the deeper is the envy of those who, like 
witches of old, are supposed to have some secret power to gratify their lust. 
Where can this resentment be focussed most conveniently, where else but 
on the Jew ? 

The misery -of the time has been deliberately exploited to foster anti- 
Semitism by making use of the latent dislike of Jews, which.was once due to 
insular feeling, forcefully expressed in the old saying: ‘‘ ’Ere’s a foreigner, 
let’s ’eave ’alf a brick at ’im.”’ It was a diffused dislike, not usually directed 
against particular individuals, comparable to the vague general antipathy 
aroused by ugly or disagreeable old women. But the accusation of witchcraft 
was not limited to the unpleasant or the old: it spread, until even children, 
and especially young and beautiful girls, were among its innumerable Victims, 
In the same way the antipathy to Jews is not limited to those who deserve it. 
Naturally, it would be ridiculous to contend that no Jews give cause for 
dislike. Where is the nation or the race which does not arouse passionate 
hostility within some other group ? But the faults of the Jewish people stand 
in no relation whatever to their persecution, any more than in the past the 
existence of a few malignant old women was connected with the torture of 
hundreds of thousands—if not millions—of women of all ages as witches. 
If it were demanded of any race to justify its.survival by the number of its 
great men, Jewry would pass the test ; but the justification is neither asked 
for, nor would it prevent persecution. The existence of great Jews is obscured 
by the simple device of crediting them to the nation of which they are citizens, 
and never to the race to which they belong. Einstein, for instance, was 
hailed in England after the last war as the first great German to be received 
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here, without reference to the fact that he was a German Jew; Jehudi 
Menuhin is welcomed solely as a great American artist ; and such examples 
could be indefinitely multiplied. There would be no objection if the rule 
applied to all Jews alike, but the converse is not true: the anti-social Jew is 
invariably singled out for the discredit of the entire race. Jacques Maritain, 
in his study, Antisemitism, quotes Péguy as saying : 


‘I know this people well. There is no portion of its epidermis that 
is not painful, where there is not some old bruise, some ancient contu- 
sion, some secret woe, the memory of a secret woe, a scar, a wound, a 
laceration of the Orient or of the Occident.” 


The pain of the hunted—when the hunted is man—satisfies the lust of 
the hunter. In times of social security and ease, when normal pleasures are 
not out of reach, the sadistic impulse is repressed until it seems to have 
disappeared like some species of prehistoric tiger-cat ; but in times of social 
suffering it reappears, seeking for a scapegoat which can be safely clawed to 
death. Innumerable have been these victims in the history. of mankind, 
drawn from countless races, faiths and castes; and the Jews, especially, all 
down the ages have learned to know the scapegoat’s fate. But in the past, 
if one door was closed to them another was opened. for anti-semitism never 
raged everywhere at once and at the same high temperature. It is because 
of this totalitarianism of the plague that it is comparable with the epidemic 
of witch-hunting with which Europe was stricken centuries ago, and because 
of the manner in which in each case many disparate elements are fused into 
one whole ; but if the resemblance is striking, there is also a very important 
point of difference: witch-hunting could, and sometimes did, prove dan- 
gerous not only to the hunted but to the hunter as well. During the waves 
of hysterical accusation which swept over whole communities, nobody knew 
whose turn might come next, and a man who. had been assiduous in the 
hunting of witches might suddenly discover that the accursed thing had come 
within the walls of his own home, and that his mother, his daughter or his 
wife was tainted and unclean. 


‘** Moreover, there was a sort of uncertainty as to who might be 
infected—not unlike the overpowering dread of the plague, which made 
some shrink from their best-beioved with irrepressible fear. The brother 
or sister, who was the dearest friend of their childhood and youth, might 
now be bound in some mysterious deadly pact with evil spirits of the 
most horrible kind—who could tell? And in such a case it became a 
duty, a sacred duty, to give up the earthly body which had once been so 
loved, but which was now the habitation of a soul corrupt and horrible 
in its evil inclinations ” (Lois the Witch, Mrs. Gaskell). 


The fear of such a discovery might occasionally have acted as a brake, but 
there are no such restraints upon the spread of antisemitism. If a man has 
made reasonably certain that no Jewish blood flows in his own veins—as far 
as racial purity can ever be ascertained—there is nothing which need hold 
him back. He is in a happier position than the witch-hunter : Jew-hunting 
is the safer sport. 


D. L. HOBMAN. 


WINCANTON, SOMERSET, 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL — 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Parosopny. 


In the series entitled The Library of Living Philosophers, Professor P. A. Schilpp, 
of the North-western University, Evanston, U.S.A., has discovered a new way of 
exhibiting contemporary thought. It consists in collecting together numerous 
essays by various writers on the different aspects of the work of some leading con- 
temporary thinker, presenting them to the philospher himself, and having him 
contribute an essay expressing his own replies to, or comments on, these various 
expositions and criticisms of his thought. Each volume also contains an auto- 
biography of the philosopher who is the subject of it. After previous volumes on 
the work of John Dewey, G. A. Santayana, and A. N. Whitehead, we have now 
one on the same plan entitled The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. Professor Moore, 
who since 1940 has been lecturing at Princetown, at Columbia, and at several other 
American colleges, contributes a delightful autobiography; and his “‘ Reply to 
My Critics ” is the expression of a mind ready to be convinced, and willing to admit 
that in some cases there are reasons so cogent for both of two conflicting views that 
he cannot decide between them. The book shows that Moore’s resolutely experi- 
ential realism has been an influence for good on the philosophy of our time. Com- 
ment is, of course, impossible here; but we venture to think that the term 
“analysis,” if “‘ analysis ”’ is an essential part of the method of philosophy, requires 
itself to be analysed and justified, even after all the discussion of it in this book ; 
and that the philosophic standing of the terms “ certainty’ and “ necessity ” 
(which are psychologically significant and practically useful) is still precarious. 
‘Thus, Dr A. C. Ewing, at the end of an essay on our “ Knowledge of Physical 
Objects ” observes : ‘“* The occurrence of illusion is not incompatible with the view 
that we have a direct cognition of physical objects which gives us an element of 
truth mixed with.the illusion, but is it compatible with the occurrence of a direct 
knowledge which is absolutely certain ? In the absence of correction by experience 
and instruction we are just as convinced of the physical existence of qualities like 
the colour of the sky or of mirror-images, to which later we do not assign physical 
existence, as of the qualities which we say really belong to the physical object. . . . 
I know that there is a table before me ; but the colour of the table is generally held 
to be a subjective appearance and would probably appear quite different if I looked 
through a microscope, its shape and size vary with my position, its texture would 
again appear quite different if I could see the ultimate particles. What’ is there 
left that is absolutely certain?” (Mind, April, 1948, p. 121).—The sub-title of Mrs 
8. K. Langer’s book Philosophy in a New Key (Harvard and Oxford) is ‘‘ A Study 
in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art.”—-In A Treatise on Knowledge (Oxford) 
Mr A. N. Smith of New College has investigated the nature of knowledge by means 
of a critical study of Hume and Kant. No later thinkers, and only Descartes and 
Berkeley among earlier thinkers, are referred to. His fundamental conclusion is, 
that the space-time world, to which all individual conscious minds are directly 
telated, is the ‘“‘ content ” of one universal consciousness, but not in such a way as 
to exclude spontaneous activity on the part of individuals or to involve a separation 
of the individual from the universal consciousness. ‘‘ We must admit,” he con- 
cludes, “‘ that we cannot properly understand the nature of a unity of this kind, 
but we need not on that account be any the less convinced that this unimaginable 
unity exists, and that it is in reference to it that the solution of our problems must 
be sought ” (p. 179). The difficulties of the position are carefully and candidly 
81 
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considered ; but the question remains, whether the author has escaped the danger 
of converting Kant’s Bewusstsein ueberhaupt (which is merely the logical unity of 
the subject as knowing) into a real universal and so hypostatising an abstraction. 
—We have received from ‘“‘ The Philosophical Library, Inc.”” (New York) two 
recent issues of Philosophic Abstracts, dated ‘“‘Summer, 1942,” and ‘“ Winter, 
1942-43.” Each issue of this publication contains expository reviews (naturally 
differing in length or fulness) of books on questions arising in the various branches 
of philosophy (including political theory, logic, and scientific method), which have 
been published not only in the English-speaking world, but in “* Latin America ” 
and various European countries, as well as India. In the 1942 issue Mr J. M. 
Somerville gives a careful report on a book by a Russian writer, G. Alexandrov, 
published in Moscow in 1940 under the title “‘ Aristotel,’’ and giving an exposition 
of the philosophy of Aristotle, evidently well-informed on the historical and on the 
philosophical side. The author, says Mr Somerville, points out that in Aristotle’s 
life-time ‘ social contradictions” were extremely sharp, not only between slave 
and free, but within the group of free citizens (even among wealthy free citizens), 
between the landed aristocracy and the newly rich mercantile groups, and between 
the Athenian and Macedonian parties. Tle growth of democracy took place on the 
basis of the growth of commercial elements and became identified with a policy of 
overseas imperialism. Aristotle’s opposition to democracy is explicit, systematic, 
and relentless ; but this does not mean that in the final historical reckoning his 
relationship to the development of democracy is a merely negative one. Judgement 
would depend, not only in what he stood for in relation to other tendencies in the 
ancient Greek world, but on the contrast between what the Greek world (even its 
conservative elements) stood for as opposed to surrounding civilisations. 


II. THEOLOGY. 


The second of Dr Reinhold Niebuhr’s two courses of Gifford Lectures has 
recently been published under the title of Human Destiny. It deals mainly with 
Pauline Theology, or what Dr Niebuhr believes to be the essence of Pauline theology 
as a Gospel for to-day. As regards the Person of Christ, the “* two natures ”’ doctrine 
is uncompromisingly rejected (pp. 62-3), and the essence of Christianity is found in 
the idea and ideal of Divine Grace revealed in Christ, which solves the paradox of 
history. Man is a creature immersed in history, and ever seeking to find a complete 
life and final satisfaction on the field of Time. This unrealisable endeavour creates 
a deep sense of anxiety (angst) or insecurity, to use a modern term, from which 
arises ‘“‘ sin.” ‘* There is no social or moral obligation which does not call upon us 
on the one hand to realise higher possibilities of good and does not on the other 
hand reveal the limits of the good in history.” This may be contrasted with 
the attitude of the Russian Bolsheviks towards religion: ‘‘ Communism holds 
that the essence of religion is dualism. The religious tradition of Europe in all its 
forms is essentially dualistic ; its world outlook and its valuation of life depend 
upon maintaining a separation between the spiritual and the material. This dualism 
of doctrine reflects a division of life into a spiritual and a material aspect, which are 
separated in thought and feeling, and so far as possible in practice also. . . . The 
exclusion of the Church from the ‘ material ’ [or rather the ‘ secular ’] field is indeed 
its exclusion from direct social action ; and this is the basis of the contention that 
religion is ‘ dope for the people,’ that it inculcates resignation to existing conditions 
in this world while promising a better life in another world. . . . The only satis- 
factory reply to this Communist criticism would be a proof that the separation of 
the spiritual and the secular is not necessarily inherent in all religion’? (from 4 
timely article on ‘‘ Religion in Soviet Russia,’’ by Professor John MacMurray, in The 
Congregational Quarterly (July, 1948). Dr Niebuhr would probably reply that his 
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interpretation of Christianity maintains not a dualism but a duality between the 
historical and the super-historical (as in the passage quoted above). He deals 
sympathetically with the Lutheran ideal of “‘ justification by Faith,” but he speaks 
plainly of Luther’s “ perverse social morality,” the inevitable consequence of which 
was to encourage tyranny (pp. 202-3). Luther’s “‘ defeatism in the realm of social 
morality ’’ has had “a fateful result in-the history of German civilisation ; the 
tragic events of contemporary history are not unrelated to it.’ In further illus- 
tration he quotes from Brunner’s Divine Imperative (Eng. tr.), and from others. 
Aserious defect in Dr Niebuhr’s interpretation of Christianity is his failure to explain 
the sense in which he uses the word ‘‘ symbol ”’ when, for example, he treats certain 
factors in the traditional Christian doctrine of the Atonement as ‘‘ symbolic.”— 
We have a most instructive and interesting book, The Autobiography of a German 
Pastor, by Dr Hans Ehrenberg, formerly of the German Confessional Church, who 
escaped from a concentration camp, and now ministers in this country to scattered 
congregations of Lutheran refugees. The Confessional congregations in Germany are 
uncompromising in their opposition to the Nazi system, and equally uncompromising 
in their maintenance of the Reformation theology. Dr Ehrenberg’s book is humanly 
most impressive because he has cast his biography into the form of personal letters 
to correspondents, some real, some imaginary.—In The Huguenots we have an 
American translation of M. Otto Zoff’s book, which tells the story vividly and 
popularly, though with occasional touches of rhetorical exaggeration. In the 
bibliography appended to the book, most of the works mentioned are in French ; 
but no mention is made of Viénot’s valuable Histoire de la Réforme Francaise. In 
commerce, marine adventure, and many branches of industry, these Calvinist 
Frenchmen outdistanced their Catholic fellow-citizens ; but no technical skill, no 
contributions to the material well-being of the community, atoned for the deadly 
fact of religious heresy.—In the Congregational Quarterly (loc. cit.), at the end of an 
article, mainly historical, on ‘‘ The Evangelical Revival and the Beginnings of the 
Modern Missionary Movement,” the Rev E. A. Payne expresses his conviction 
that “‘ classic Calvinism had within itself the essential evangelistic impulse.” He 
regards Jonathan Edwards and Whitefield as typical of the kind of ‘* Calvinism ”’ 
in question, and he finds an echo of it in that skilful and popular exponent of 
reactionary orthodoxy, Mr C. S. Lewis, when the latter declares: ‘‘ When you 
realise that our position is nearly desperate, you will begin to understand what the 
Christians are talking about ” (p. 235). In this connection we quote the following 
(from Dr C. E. Raven’s recent book, Science, Religion, and the Future, cp. this 
JourNAL, April, 1943, p. 272): ‘* Since the outbreak of war, such theology as has 
been produced has been plainly pathological. . . . [It has emphasised] the univer- 
sality and power of evil, until Christianity becomes a message, not of Salvation, 
but of the Fall, . . . and until an exaggerated enthusiasm exalts the strange and 
diseased genius of Kierkegaard into the place of the most profound Christian 
theologian. The Church’s faith in the Holy Spirit, the Pauline emphasis upon good 
news and charity and fellowship, the message of the Johannine Prologue, indeed all 
the characteristic passion and power of the religion of the New Testament, have 
disappeared. In their places such writers give us only the doleful news that ‘ the 
world is very evil: the Church has always known it.’ And this is not the Gospel 
—or even its proper prelude.’’—In a short but enthusiastic review of Dr A. M. 
Hunter’s book, The Unity of the New Testament (a unity which Dr Hunter finds in 
the treefold cord, “‘ Ecclesiology,” ‘‘ Christology,” ‘“ Soteriology,” named in the 
order of their importance), the Rev G. E. Cox observes: ‘‘ The author’s comments 
suggest that in effect this book is a call to the Protestant ‘ churches ’ (sic) to recover 
for themselves the authentic perspective*of Holy Scripture, and in view of it to 
take the Church (sic) more seriously and close its ranks, since there is but our Lord, 
one Church, and one Salvation known to the New Testament” (Theology, July, 
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19438, p. 187). If this is an invitation to “‘ Reunion” it does not appear to be 
conciliatory. Dr Hunter regards “the dogma of critical orthodoxy ” by which 
is meant the critical conclusion that Jesus did not intend to found a Church, as 
“‘ exploded ” ; but the Rev Dr George Johnstone in his exhaustive and thoroughly 
documented study of The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, shows that 
the term ecclesia only came into use after the crucifixion, and that the Church of 
the New Testament was an inspired fellowship of believers rather than a caste of 
clerics. The Church Quarterly Review (dated July-September, 1943), opens with 
what appears to be the first of a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Towards Union,” by the 
Editor, the Rev Canon Phythian-Adams. The author believes that the unity of 
the Church depends on the unity of the Bible, “‘ preached and lived out in accor- 
dance with the apostolic tradition.” Referring with approval to Professor G, 
Phillips’ book, The Old Testament in the World-Church, he proceeds to an exegetical 
and historical study of Ezekiel ; and his conclusion is that the apostolic tradition 
* cannot be learnt by a simple reading of the Bible; . . . it must be taught and 
expounded by Ministers (sic) called by Christ to that office within the world-wide 
Church which is His body.” Such statements inevitably suggest definite questions 
requiring clear and distinct answers. What and where is the ‘“ one world-wide 
Church which is His body’ ? Who are its “ Ministers,” and what are their cre- 
dentials ? ; 

We congratulate the Revue de Théologie et Philosophie (Lausanne, ‘“‘ Imprimerie 
la Concorde ’’) on maintaining its publication under present conditions, and on the 
high standard of scholarship and research, in Switzerland, which is reflected in 
it. In recent numbers, careful attention is naturally given to the work of Karl 
Barth, now at Basle. His doctrines are treated sympathetically but critically. 
The keynote of the criticism is that by insisting on the radical corruption of human 
nature, Barth destroys the possibility of any vital contact between God and man. 
In this connection the influence of Kierkegaard on Barth is emphasised.—Now 
that the devoted labours of Dr Walter Lowrie have made most of Kierkegaard’s 
writings accessible in English, it is not surprising that they should receive some 
special attention in this country and in the United States ; for, though Barth may 
fairly be considered to advocate a revival of Calvinism, Kierkegaard does not 
represent any mere reactionary orthodoxy. It is, of course, impossible to sum- 
marise such a thinker; but from Dr Lowrie’s recent Life of Kierkegaard, we seem 
justified in indicating some prominent and leading ideas. Christianity is not 
“‘churchianity.”” It is independent of anything historical as such, since “in 
relation to the Absolute there is only one tense, the present.”” It is at once a leap 
in the dark and an awakening to the light, which is Christ. Its adherents are not 
to be recognised by their acquiescence in any prescribed rites or ceremonies, for its 
essence is its entire inwardness and independence of anything external; nor are 
they to be recognised by their acceptance of any authoritative dogmas, for its 
essence is its concreteness and immediacy. Christianity, so interpreted, seems to 
us to correspond, on the religious side, to the via negativa of some forms of specu- 
lative mysticism : ‘*‘ The lover came to the dwelling-place of the Beloved, and stood 
at the door, and knocked. A Voice said, Who is there ? He answered, It is I. The 
Voice replied, There is not room here for Me and thee. After many days, the lover 
came again to the dwelling-place of the Beloved, and stood at the door, and knocked. 
A Voice said, Who is there ?_ He answered, It is Thou. And the door was opened.” 
But the via negativa has been tried at the bar of experience and reason, and found 
wanting. , 

S. H. MELLONE. 

EDINBURGH. 
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REVIEWS. 


Science, Religion and the Future. By C. E. Raven.—Cambridge University Press.— 
Pp. 125.—7s. 6d. 


CIVILISATION is not progressing steadily and has had another tragic relapse. Indeed 
it is on the danger list while the physicians and quacks who have examined the 
patient, pronounced their diagnosis and prescribed the cure are legion. And here 
we are again, only it must be said that Professor Raven’s contribution to the 
symposium or Babel, informed by a professional competence and versatile know- 
ledge which very few theologians can claim, merits particular attention. He does 
not mention economics or complexes, which is a significant achievement these days, 
and traces the ultimate cause of the disease beyond original sin, chronic depravity 
in the social order, the wickedness of Versailles, the evil genius of the devil and 
Hitler, all which he regards as only scape-goat explanations. The root cause is to 
be found in a violent conflict of ideologies due to lack of agreement as to the 
meaning of existence, and there can be no peace on earth, no co-operation of peoples 
for the realisation of a common good, till we get an accepted philosophy of life, 
some kind of world-religion. The desperate disorder of our earthly state comes from 
the fact that we have no accepted scheme of values, no common vision of the Good, 
no agreed metaphysic. Being at loggerheads about Reality we bite and fight and 
devour one another. Thus it is nothing that can be put right by any Morrison’s 
Pill, or box of pills, but only by a new Philosophy which will enable us to see the 
world whole and not merely in bits, and integrate our departmentalised and divided 
mind. Only so can civilisation be saved from dissolution. The main responsibility 
for the lack of such a philosophy rests with the teachers and leaders of mankind, 
especially with the theologians and scientists who have allowed religion and science 
to become antagonistic to one another. It is this dualism with its disastrous effects 
for mankind that constitutes the theme of the book, worked out with deep earnest- 
ness, wide learning and in a style that is always clear and often eloquent. It is 
Professor Raven’s “ J’accuse ” and we can surmise the feelings of the neo-theologians 
who are usually for the prosecution, denouncing the race for its inveterate sins and 
native depravities, when they find themselves for a change in the dock. The 
scientists also have too often taken up their abode in glass houses while throwing 
stones. The author having a foot in both camps, of theology and science, is in a 
particularly favourable position for knocking their heads together, and for drawing 
up terms of a just and lasting peace between them. Such is his dual purpose in his 
latest book which may be taken as a complement to The Gospel and the Church in 
which, drawing on his knowledge of early Christian history and the Fathers, he 
traced the distortions of the original Gospel and the perversions of the essential 
Pauline attitude by later theologians, 

In the present volume the tragedy is presented on a modern and wider stage. 
Medieval theology as in Aquinas, gave an integral philosophy of the supernatural 
and the natural, of all departments of thought, though it is no longer tenable, as 
the medieval Church gathered all life and activity into its embrace, though this is 
no longer tolerable. Up till and throughout the seventeenth century there was no 
antagonism between religion and science ; nature was a department of the realm 
of God’s grace, a scene of his mighty works, as in the Old Testament. In spite of 
Augustine and Calvin neither nature nor man was regarded and rejected as a mass 
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of corruption by the outstanding thinkers. In the eighteenth century the rot set 
in, though John Wesley in the latter half was a great religious figure who did not 
bow the knee in the house of Calvin. Then in the middle of the nineteenth century 
came Darwin—Russell Wallace is not named—with his doctrine of evolution by 
natural selection and, vulgarly, the fat was in the fire. As Lecky said : “* The cradle 
of liberty has been rocked by the worst passions of humanity.” Professor Raven 
tells the story of this feud, in which Huxley and Wilberforce, bishop of the city 
that is proverbially the home of lost causes, were the high lights. But it is not 
omitted that if orthodox Christianity was on the wrong side for some good reasons, 
so was orthodox science for some bad ones; besides it was wrong to identify the 
Christian religion with the Bishop of Oxford. Anyhow it aggravated the division 
which, according to Professor Raven, is the cause of the disasters of the modern 
world. There are brilliant young scientists, bred in Cambridge, as well as eminent 
philosophers, baptised alas in Oxford, who think that evolution just happens and 
has to be accepted with a good grace and no theological nonsense. Professor Raven 
is on the side of God in this controversy and cogently argues (1) that you cannot 
have natural selection without the constant creation by some power of fresh material 
to select from, and (2) stressing the same consideration as Martineau in his Study of 
Religion, that neither a new organ nor type of behaviour, involving complicated 
and co-ordinated changes, can be explained by mere fortuitousness, or mechanism, 
but demands a teleological or holistic principle (p. 107). 

The crucial thing about evolution is its direction ; however devious and morally 
embarrassing its procedure it has produced man, personality, as its crowning result 
and Christ as its culmination. Some contemporary thinkers of a sceptical turn, 
looking at man, are of the opinion that he is not worth the pains, the neo-Calvinists, 
looking away from him, think he is not in his natural state worth anything. Pro- 
fessor Raven is of a different mind and he is probably nearer the truth than those 
neo-Calvinists who go the whole hog. In the art of denigration which they apply 
to these eminent Victorians and all their ilk Lytton Strachey is a mere amateur and 
empiricist, while they add a professional thoroughness, comprehensiveness and 
irrational abandon derived from a priori principles. The naive biologists see a rise 
to and through man, about all neo-Calvinists notice is the Fall of Man ; it is their 
King Charles’s head, the bee in their bonnet ; his physiognomy has lost the imago 
Dei, and no plastic surgery or “ lifting ” will bring it back. God must step for once 
into the operating theatre, remove the old face and give him a new one. 

Professor Raven seems to have grown just a bit harder in his feeling towards 
Barth and the theology of crisis, classing it with the cult of Kierkegaard, that 
* diseased genius,” as plainly “‘ pathological,” due to the effects of post-war chaos, 
as was also the case with Augustine and Calvin. We, like them, “ live in evil times ” 
in world crisis, and it has produced theological fruit after its kind. Man is a bad egg 
or at best an addled one, Nature, secular history and any other religion than 
Christianity, a graceless irrelevance, man in helpless bondage from which he can 
never break out till God first breaks in on the alien scene. As Brunner puts it in 
his Philosophy of Religion, a misnomer for there ain’t no such thing, ‘* philosophy 
is the logic of reason, theology the logic of revelation,” and never the twain shall 
meet. 

Such a theology seems quixotic, psychologically it disintegrates personality and 
philosophically it disrupts the universe. God’s in His heaven, all’s wrong with the 
world. It is moreover unscriptural, unevangelical, not to be squared with Romans 
viii. To the brethren who hold it, presumably “ elect,’’ the Liberal theology is 4 

dog with a bad name, and “a term of abuse.” But what our present estate requires 
* is a ** New Reformation ” in which religion is seen to be necessary to science and 
science to religion, a re-assertion of the Pauline cosmic doctrine in Romans, where 
the process of Nature is conceived as in travail with the sons of God, leading up to 
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its full and final interpretation in Christ the perfect man who is at the same time 
the translation in terms of finite humanity of the infinite and incomprehensible 
God, a cosmic Christ who was in at its creation as well as at its redemption and 
“without whom nothing was made that was made.” MHere then we have an 
incarnational theology and a sacramental universe, with a God who ever lives and 
moves in it, as it lives and moves and has its being in Him. He is “ other ” yet not 
wholly other ; man can come into intimate union with him as mysticism and, we 
would add, less developed religious experience affirm. Liberal théology in this 
sense is a theology that makes sense of history and man, of religion as a universal 
phenomenon—if it is sense we are after, some meaning in things. Augustinianism 
and Barthianism make nonsense of them to the greater glory of God. Liberal 
theology seeks to do something better than that. 

It may indeed be that the reconciliation of religion and science will not bring 
us as near to the Kingdom as Professor Raven.thinks. Still, he has made to the 
task of theological thought in this fateful period, a contribution worthy of the most 
serious consideration by those who from the watch-towers of the spirit direct the 
higher movements and shape the moral issues of man’s endeavours in this mys- 
terious universe. We agree with him that an incarnational theology interpreting 
what is implied in mystical experience, whose specific character and message are 
always shaped by heredity and history, alone provides the intellectual framework 
for a religion which would gather up into itself the abundance of life, integrate the 
various interests of civilised man and offer him a full salvation and a manifold 
inspiration. But we doubt whether the reconciliation of science and religion, 
though vitally necessary as a contribution, will accomplish all our author so ardently 
desires and heal the mortal hurts of humanity, and some will doubt whether a 
mystical Christianity, thirled to his Christology with its dogma of Christ’s human 
perfection and cosmic function, is the divinely prescribed panacea for our entire 
race with its distinct creeds, cultures, cults and traditions, though the Christian 
must work the historical Jesus for all he is worth. We suggest further that neither 
Oman, whom in this he follows, nor Raven’s criticism is quite fair to Otto’s doctrine 
of the relation of the numinous to the rational and ethical elements in the idea of 
the Holy. Whether the latter could be evolved from Otto’s primitive numinous 
passes into the larger debate as to what is meant by “‘ Evolution,” whether we shall 
stress “* latency,” ‘‘ implication,” or “‘ potentiality,”’ ‘‘ emergence.” At any rate 
we do know that the rational and ethical develops in time out of what is neither, 
in individual and cosmic history. But this is a mere detail and does not affect the 
importance and urgency which the author assigns to his main thesis in a book of 
the first importance in the present theological situation. 

Oxrorp. R. Nicot- Cross, 





The Kingdom of God and Son of Man. By Rudolf Otto ; translated by F. V. Filson 
and B. Lee-Woolf.—Lutterworth Press.—18s. net. 


Tue translation of Otto’s important book which was first published in 1938, now 
appears in a new and revised edition. That the revision makes no substantial changes 
in the text is evidence of the excellence of the original translation. Dr Lee-Woolf, 
out of deference to some reviewers, has decided to print Greek words and Greek 
Citations in Greek type. This is a concession to the more conservative classical 
scholars, who feel that to present Greek words in Roman type is a kind of degrada- 
tion and a mistaken attempt to appeal to an ignorant public. But Dr Lee-Woolf 
would have been justified in retaining the Roman type of the first edition since 
Otto himself used it, and after all a translation is not obliged to improve on its 
original. At the same time, one is thankful for the indices, a feature of the English 
Version which is missing from the German. 
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The time has not yet come for a final appraisal of Otto’s work. It provides a 
wealth of material on which students will draw for some time to come, and also a 
wealth of suggestion on which they will exercise their critical faculties for a gencra- 
tion. If I venture on an interim judgement, I am inclined to think that the most 
obvious weakness in Otto’s work is one which he shares with the leading Form- 
critics, Dibelius and Bultmann, namely a tendency to underrate Mark’s gospel as 
a historical record. Otto committed himself to Bussmann’s thesis that Luke used 
and reproduced the common source of the triple tradition in its original form, and 
that Matthew and Mark represent later recensions of this parent-document. Buss- 
mann’s painstaking analysis deserves more attention than it has yet received, but 
I very much doubt whether a close examination will confirm his results. 

A particular instance of the misleading influence of his agreement with Bussmann 
may be found in Otto’s treatment of the incident of the Syro-Phcenician woman. 
He says (p. 16): ‘“*‘ When Jesus turned in this direction, he was not going ‘ on the 
highways of the Gentiles’ but into the districts of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, districts which had long been penetrated by a veritable Jewish dispersion. 
Jesus’ answer to the Canaanite woman, Matt. xv. 22ff, fits these circumstances. 
He was near to Tyre, yet he replied : ‘ I am sent only to the lost sheep of Israel,’ 
whom he was seeking there also.’ But if we start from the narrative of Mark vii. 24ff, 
we shall find no reference to the lost sheep of Israel, but rather a clear indication 
that Jesus was seeking seclusion. Otto’s suggestion that this journey into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon was really an extension of the Galilean mission is much 
less plausible than Keim’s “ flight ” hypothesis. He would never have made it if 
he had not preferred Matthew to Mark and then read too much into Matthew. 

This same preference for Matthew may be a factor in Otto’s handling of the 
book of Enoch. His detailed discussion of the Enoch-tradition as the main source 
of the conception of the Son of Man is among the most valuable features of the 
book. It is indeed difficult to resist his conclusion that Enoch must be included 
among the books which influenced Our Lord as well as His apostles. Yet the 
influence of Enoch is stronger in Matthew’s gospel than in the Synoptic tradition 
as a whole, as is apparent from Otto’s Appendix II, on a literary comparison 
between the preaching of Jesus and the book of Enoch. The range of comparison 
would shrink rapidly if parallels peculiar to Matthew were omitted. It is probable 
that Otto estimated the influence of Enoch too generously and discounted the 
influence of Daniel vii too readily, because he tended to rely on Matthew rather 
than Mark. 

Yet Otto was far from endorsing the judgement on Mark which Wrede advocated 
and which still finds favour with Bultmann. In his most interesting section on 
Jesus as the charismatic person, Otto discusses exorcism and the silencing of the 
evil spirits, which Wrede regarded as an artificial support of the theory of the 
Messianic secret which was gratuitously attributed to the evangelist. Otto illus- 
trates the gospel-record from the practice of Blumhardt who in such cases never 
permitted the demons to speak. ‘‘ That is how a typical charismatic actually 
proceeds. If Wrede had taken the charismatic milieu and the typical charismatic 
procedure into account, he would hardly have made the assertions that-he did.” 
I am convinced that Otto is right on this point. The silencing of the demons is 
history, not interpretation. 

I believe Otto will be found to be right against Bultmann and others, when he 
asserts ‘“‘ The church did not produce, but was produced by, the Messianic faith 
and without that faith it would not have come into being”’ (p. 159). I believe he 
will be found to be right against Loisy, when he says that Jesus did not baptise, and 
when he emphasises the profound difference between the gospel of Jesus and the 
preaching of John the Baptist. And whatever may be the ultimate verdict of 
critical enquiry on his interpretation of the Last Supper, it is at once original and 
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illuminating. Like many other suggestions—his discussion of the incident of 
Christ walking on the water, for example—his section on the Last Supper cannot 
be neglected. The value of Otto’s book is indeed so obvious that the appearance 
of a second edition in English is a welcome event. We are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging once again the debt of English readers to the late Professor 
Floyd Filson and to Dr Bertram Lee-Woolf for making Otto’s masterpiece so 
readily accessible to them. 
H. G. Woop. 
THE UNIVERSITY, BIRMINGHAM. 





Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times—Everyman’s Library, No. 973, 3s.—Pp. xl 
+ 336. The Great Learning and the Mean-In-Action—By E. R. Hughes, M.A. 
Dent, 8s. 6d. net.—Pp. xi + 176. 


Tue first of these books is, to a certain extent, a source-book for the second, but 
in the latter the two texts which form its title are given in extenso. The first, 
however, is not merely a source-book ; the rearrangement (which the editor freely 
allows himself) of the comprehensive selections from Chinese literature, is in itself 
a help to the understanding of the development, and the lengthy introduction is a 
stimulating and valuable piece of work, especially useful for those who may have 
littie previous knowledge of the subject. In the second book the running com- 
mentary on the two texts (shown to be of composite authorship and roughly dated 
between.400 and 200 B.c.), is a model of what such notes ought ta be, and illustrates 
the writer’s personal acceptance of the Confucian principle that “‘ learning without 
thinking is futile, and thinking without learning is dangerous.” The interest for 
the non-specialist reader centres in the introduction to the second volume, which 
occupies nearly three-quarters of the book. In this Mr Hughes shows that he is 
determined to disturb the provincialism and complacency of the average Western 
commentator on the Chinese tradition, who is often rather shocked at the very 
idea of a Chinese Classical Tradition, and, even if he admits this, is liable to be 
over-impressed by the magnitude of our debt to our Greco-Roman past. Another 
doctrine which Mr Hughes tries to undermine is that of “ petrifying civilisations ” 
as a justifiable epithet for the peoples of the Middle East and the Far East. He 
shows that, just as our classical tradition has throughout the centuries been modified 
by many varied influences, especially by the interplay of Classical and Christian 
ideas, so Chinese tradition has been altered by the pressure of the environment, and 
has been compelled to change by the sheer necessity of keeping alive. He holds 
that the isolation of China from other countries has been greatly exaggerated. It 
is, he thinks, a mistake to imagine that China slumbered for the 2,000, years of 
Manchu rule, and then suddenly awoke to iconoclastic activity, shook off the 
influences of the ancient tradition and moved forward on untried paths. During 
these two millennia new meanings had been discovered in the ancient heritage of 
doctrine and ritual. Its relevance to the life of to-day is shown by the fact that the 
principles enunciated in 1912 were based upon the opening sentences of The Great 
Learning, and the slogan of “ the renovation of the people ” is an adaptation to 
modern conditions of the central teaching of the ancient tradition. In appealing 
for an increased interest in the thought and life of China Mr Hughes shows that he 
is reviving an attitude of the eighteenth century, when the value of the Chinese 
contribution to culture was a matter of acute controversy. On the one hand the 
much-travelled Jesuits thought that “‘ when God made His wide distribution of 
grace, of all nations China had least reason to complain ”’; and on the other hand 
the orthodox shook their heads over the suggestion that anything worthy could 
come from outside the Christian heritage. One of the most interesting parts of 
Mr Hughes’ introduction is his discussion of the influence of Chinese thought upon 
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leaders of European thought in the eighteenth century. In general he claims that 
“in certain concrete forms and in relation to certain highly original thinkers, 
notably Leibniz and Rousseau, Chinese thought entered into the main stream of 
European thought.” He allows indeed that Leibniz did not explicitly acknowledge 
this influence, but puts this down to the fact that at that time the more liberal 
attitude to non-Christian thought was rather under a cloud of disapproval. He 
holds that the Leibniz doctrine of monads owes much to Chinese emphasis upon the 
instrinsic value ofthe individual. Leibniz’ conception of ‘‘ pre-established harmony ” 
may have been that of a superimposed control, whereas the,Chinese harmony was 
naturally evolved, but in an appendix Mr Hughes attempts a reconciliation between 
the two lines of thought; and in the body of the book he shows conclusively that 
the Chinese idea of Nature was that of an ultimate Reality in which a basic 
harmonising influence could be discerned. In any case, Mr Hughes comforts himself 
with the hope that by this time Leibniz and the Chinese thinkers have met “ on the 
other side,” and perhaps brought St Paul into the discussion as to a possible agreed 
interpretation of the saying that “‘ the earnest expectation of - creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

One difference between Chinese and Western thought is ‘an the former gives 
hardly any place to the dogma of original sin which clothed the thought of the latter 
in sombre hues for many centuries after Augustine. Chinese thought believes in the 
natural goodness of man, and, although not without rationalistic tendencies, lays 
more stress on Nature than on Reason. At the time of its inception the originators 
of the main Chinese tradition were up against a Nazi-like tyranny of the third 
century B.c., and all along the tradition has retained a certain degree of nervousness 
regarding the rationalistic depreciation of the individual. The proper basis of 
morality and politics alike is held to be the behaviour of the individual, whose aim 
is the integration of the nearer and remoter loyalities in the spirit of ‘* human- 
heartedness,” the direction always being from the individual fo society. The 
attitude of the individual is not ego-centric or capricious, but is based upon truth 
or insight into the Nature of things. The resultant mood again has as its outcome 
not a rationalised system of mechanical laws, but an intuitive appreciation of 
Reality, leaving room for the sacramental element in experience, without which 
‘life is either brutish or coldly rational.”” The dominant motive is to encourage 
the flowering of personality and the “‘ making of a new people,” in accordance with 
‘*a new charge from Heaven,” the last idea being suggested in an ancient Chinese 
Book of Songs, and quoted in The Great Learning. Mr Hughes’ comment on this 
conception brings out strikingly the relevance in China of the ancient classics to 
modern conditions. ‘“‘ It is impossible,” he says, “ to over-estimate the influence 
which the idea of a new charge from heaven has had upon the Chinese people. The 
latest evidence of this was in the first decade of this century when it was coupled 
by the reformers with the idea alongside of it in this passage: ‘‘ making a new 
people.” This was the watchword of Dr Sun Yat Sen and his party when the 
Republic was founded in 1912. It is to be heard to-day in West China, where men 
spur themselves to the task of “* Reconstruction during Resistance ’.”’ 


W. S. Urqunarrt. 
TORPHINS, ABERDEENSHIRE. 





Church Life and Church Order during the First Four Centuries. The Birkbeck 
Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge in 1924 by the late James 
Vernon Bartlet, M.A.(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D.(St Andrews), and edited by Cecil 
John Cadoux.—Oxford : Basil Blackwell.—Pp. Ixiv + 207.—15s. net. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE men everywhere, and many others, friends and admirers of 
the late Dr Vernon Bartlet, will welcome this volume, which contains, togethet 
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with a Foreword by Dr Selbie, a memoir and bibliography of Dr Bartlet’s printed 
works by Dr Cadoux, so much of the Birkbeck Lectures as the latter found in a 
state which he judged to be fit for publication. 

Dr Selbie (p. xi) describes Dr Bartlet, most justly, as “a great Christian,” and 
the phrase recalls to the present writer a similar testimony borne in conversation 
(the context is forgotten, but the emphasis with which it was given vividly remem- 
bered), by a scholar and divine for whom Bartlet had high respect, but who belonged 
to a very different tradition and school of thought, and who was far from inclined 
to uncritical eulogy even of close personal friends, the late F. E. Brightman. 
“Bartlet,” he said, ‘is a real Christian.” Dr Cadoux brings out the fact that 
nothing was more characteristic of Bartlet than his devotion to the cause of Christian 
reunion, nothing in his life more notable than his services to it. It is probable that 
the success of Mansfield College, with which he was so long intimately associated, 
in contributing to that cause by the opportunity which its establishment at Oxford 
afforded for a closer mutual understanding between Anglican and Free Church 
scholars through collaboration in theological study, was largely due to the person- 
ality of Bartlet ; and it is certain that the Society of Historical Theology, whose 
foundation in 1891 and subsequent activity has done so much to promote that 
mutual understanding (now far greater than it was fifty years ago), and of which 
he was the active secretary from its beginning almost to the end of his own life in 
1940, owed everything to his ungrudging and unfailing zeal in its service. 

Bartlet was brought up by parents who, though ‘originally’ members of the 
United Presbyterian Church, had ‘* become increasingly associated with Congre- 
gationalism,”’ and who never ceased to regret the change in their son which took 
place when, as an undergraduate of Exeter College, Oxford, he moved away from 
their strict Calvinism, their ‘‘ fundamentalism ” as regards the Bible, and their 
ultra-puritanism as regards Christian living (p. xv) to what his biographer describes 
ag a “* serene and open-eyed faith.” This change took place, it seems, under the 
influence of the teaching of two great scholars, Hatch and Sanday. In later years 
Bartlet coupled the latter with Charles Gore as “the two noblest sons of the 
Anglican Communion,” whom he had been privileged to know as his friends ‘* over 
the greater part of a lifetime ” (p. xxi). To Gore he also paid tribute in a striking 
article, eminently characteristic of his large-minded and sympathetic outlook, 
contributed to the Hisspert JournAt for April, 1932. 

Dr Cadoux does not mention Bartlet’s candidature in 1889 for the first theo- 
logical ‘* prize” fellowship offered by an Oxford college. The college was Mag- 
dalen, and the field included many names afterwards distinguished in theological 
science. The successful candidate was a scholar who (like Brightman, another 
candidate), i is often mentioned in the volume before us, the late Professor Cuthbert 

May I without indiscretion, at the distance of half a century, record a 
adition current when I, later in the same year, became a fellow of Magdalen, that 
artlet, in answering a question (if I remember rightly) about the history of the 
apal claims, amused his examiners by speaking of “‘ the added je ne sais quoi of an 

ipse dixit” ? 

In the same year Bartlet became a tutor of Mansfield College, which he had 
joined as a student in 1887, and thus entered upon his long career of service to that 

nstitution. To those, however, who are not connected with it, the details of his 
ife as a member of its staff will be less interesting than those of his activities as a 
hampion of Christian reunion and, in later years, a participator in the organised 
forts to that end which, under the inspiration of the late Archbishop Séderblom 
bf Upsala, came to be known as the “* ecumenical movement.” 

Toward the end of his memoir Dr Cadoux dwells with some particularity upon 

he dissatisfaction expressed by Bartlet in the last years of his life with the Chalce- 
onian formulation of the doctrine of Christ’s person. I confess to a feeling that 
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Dr Cadoux, judged by his quotations of Bartlet’s own words, has somewhat exag. 
gerated the divergence from orthodox Christology involved in that dissatisfaction, 
which has been widely shared by theologians in recent times. It need only be said 
here that, although unquestionably it is a departure from the usage established by 
the Council to place the “ seat of personality ’’ in Christ elsewhere than in his 
pre-existent nature as the Logos (see p. xlix), there would be general agreement 
that the fourth-century use of the words translated “ person ” and “ personality ” 
does not presuppose our everyday use of those words (the truth is rather that our 
idea of personality was developed under the influence of the study by Christian 
theologians of the problem raised by their worship of Christ as ‘‘ very God”); 
while, on the other hand, it is not only those who are willing, with more or less 
reluctance, to challenge traditional formulas that find themselves able, even while 
defending those formulas, to employ language from which their predecessors in a 
less historically-minded period would have shrunk; as when a New Testament 
scholar so conservative and so loyal to ecclesiastical tradition as Cuthbert Turner 
admitted in conversation that he did not suppose our Lord in the days of his flesh 
to have “ thought of himself as God.” 

Dr Cadoux does full justice to Bartlet’s many admirable qualities, to his un- 
wavering loyalty to his fellow-Congregationalists, his deep love of Oxford, his 
combination of prompt and fearless championship of causes which his conscience 
approved with an unreservedly open-hearted friendliness and uncensorious charitable- 
ness to all men, whatever their political or ecclesiastical ‘‘ denomination,” and the 
unselfish and unwearying sympathy expressed in acts of practical kindness to those 
who stood in need of it ; while he is also quite alive to the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities, the solemn way of speaking and the valetudinarian habits which amused 
(and endeared him to) his friends. I have no doubt that his editor is right in saying 
(p. vii) that ‘‘ the humorous effect he could create in this way was not seldom quite 
deliberate, though his manner never suggested that he was intentionally joking.” 
The photograph preftxed to this volume is a good portrait. It represents him with 
the beard which he wore in later years and which harmonised far better with his 
personality than the “ heavy drooping moustache ” (p. xxi) which had earned him 
in earlier days the disrespectful sobriquet of ‘‘ the converted dragoon.” 

I have left myself little room for comment on the very interesting lectures to 
which the memoir is a preface, and which I am not competent to criticise in detail. 
Dr Cadoux is to be congratulated on the success of labours which he himself com- 
pares to those of the editor of Teufelsdréckh in Sartor Resartus. 

Bartlet argues that the life and order of the primitive Church were “ the out- 
come of an overpowering Divine inspiration, called ‘ holy Spirit,’ and viewed as the 
characteristic possession and mark of Christians, both collectively and individually, 
as distinct from all outside the Church” (p. 154); but that, as this experience became 
less common, were more and more determined by traditional custom and law, 
‘* prophecy ” being thrust more and more into the background, while the official 
ministry, supposed to be authorised by “ apostolical succession,” gradually absorbed 
all the functions which in earlier days it had, at most, shared with personally 
inspired ‘* prophets.” Unquestionably there .is much truth in this contention; 
and it is illustrated by an elaborate and learned account of early Church Orders. 
Yet one may perhaps doubt whether Bartlet does not, on the one hand, somewhat 
exaggerate the extent to which “ prophecy ” and the recognition of the prophet's 
personal inspiration as giving him (or her) a status independent of his place in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy did actually disappear from the Church ; and, on the other, 
tend to associate such revival as there was of this recognition after the Reformation 
too closely with the disuse in most of the reformed Churches (and the denial that 
it was essential by many in those which retained it) of the episcopate claiming 
succession from the Apostles which had—if not from the first, yet for many cen- 
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turies—formed an integral part of the organisation of the Catholic Church. Even 
ifhe is right in holding that in the first age of Christianity a personal gift qualified 
the “ prophet ” to celebrate the eucharist without any commission by “ apostolical 
succession,” the absence of such a commission or even an organisation more like 
that of the original Christian communities than that of the later Catholic Church 
assuredly does not imply the presence of prophetic inspiration. Bartlet would 
himself certainly have allowed that such inspiration was no more and no less to be 
expected from a minister not episcopally ordained or officiating in a congregation 
which enjoyed a primitive independency than from a “‘ Catholic” priest. But he 
would, I think, have held that the absence of a claim to apostolical succession and 
afreer organisation gave a greater scope for the exercise of gifts by other than 
members of the regular ministry. Yet under any system there is bound to be a 
tension and the danger of a clash when the Spirit ‘“‘ blowing where it listeth ’’ mani- 
fests in gifted personalities its independence of the regular order which may notwith- 
standing claim to be itself the outcome of the same Spirit’s ordinary operation in 
the continuous life of the Church. Moreover, as a matter of fact, even in the Latin 
Church during the period preceding the Reformation, it is far from being the case 
that the recognition of ‘‘ prophecy” had completely died out. What of such 
recipients of extraordinary revelations as St Hildegard or St Bridget of Sweden, 
who, as women, stood outside “holy orders” altogether? What of the 
deference paid by popes to such “ prophets ”’ as St Bernard, who was no bishop, or 
% Catharine of Siena, another woman? What of the position accorded to St 
Francis of Assisi, not even a priest, yet recognised as “father” by priests who sought 
his blessing ? True these were all “‘ religious ”’ (cp. p. 167). But the very existence 
of such a system as the monasticism of the Middle Ages was a standing recognition 
of the need of a ministry beside that of the “ bishops and curates”’ and depending 
on a special vocation. Were it ever profitable to speculate on what might have been, 
one might wonder whether the retention of some such institution might not have 
helped the Presbyterians and Independents of our Commonwealth period to make 
more room for George Fox or the Anglicans of the eighteenth century for John 
Wesley than they actually did. ° 

Perhaps the influence of Hatch’s celebrated Hibbert Lectures, in the preparation 
of which for posthumous publication Dr Cadoux tells us (p. xix) that Bartlet took 
an important part, is to be seen in the assumption made—too readily, as it seems to 
me—on pp. 12, 13, that any “‘ un-Hebraic ”’ element in Christianity is a “‘ departure 
from type ’—while, even if this be admitted, it is not clear that, as seems to be 
suggested, ‘* sacraments ” are ‘“‘ un-Hebraic.” One recalls the symbolical actions 
of Old Testament prophets which seem to be regarded as in some way effective of 
what they symbolise. It must not, however, be supposed that Bartlet does not 
assign a very important place in the life of the Church to the two great Sacraments 
ofthe Gospel as extensions of the Incarnation (see p. 162). Diverging from Catholic 
tradition in his criticism of its strict limitation of the right to celebrate the eucharist 
to a ministry conferred by a particular outward ceremony and in a regret (which 
many to whom later liturgical developments make a stronger appeal than they 
probably did to him will share with him) that the primitive character of the rite as 
asacred meal of fellowship was lost in that expressed by speaking of it as “ awful 
mysteries ” (see p. 159), he in no way came behind it in emphasis on the centrality 
in Christian worship of “‘ the Lord’s own service.” 


Prrcncorr, AYLESBURY. CLEMENT C, J. WEBB. 





Two Currents in the Thought Stream of Europe. By Elmer G. Suhr, Ph.D.—Balti- 

more : The John Hopkins Press and Oxford : University Press.—p. 469. 30snet. 
Tms is a well-written and interesting book from which the first impression that we 
teceive is of the wide and cosmopolitan views of American professors. The isola- 
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tionists in that country can receive scant encouragement from their universities, 
The book before us is full of enthusiasm for the debt of the New World to the Old. 
The Greeks are amply recognised and the Greek attitude to the Orient very carefully 
analysed. Later on in the study many pages are devoted to the characterisation of 
the leading European nations, especially of the French, the Germans and the 
English. These are truly represented as the triple mainstays of the modern European 
structure, but it will be felt in his treatment of the Germans that Dr Suhr is strangely 
silent as to those qualities and actions of the Germans which have threatened the 
safety of the structure and indeed of the whole world ; yet the book was published 
three years after the opening of the present war. 

There is another and more general criticism which one is bound to make about 
the book as a whole. It sets out to be an account of the course of the “ two currents 
in the thought stream of Europe ” throughout the ages. What these “ two cur- 
rents ” are thought to be, we will explain in a moment. But actually the book is a 
more or less chronological series of comments on leading nations and persons— 
artists especially—from the Minoan age in Crete down to the present.. Dr Suhr has 
been a thoughtful student all his life of the great classics and especially of art. He 
was for some years a Fellow in Archeology and Art in the Johns Hopkins University 
and he gives us the benefit of an appreciative study of the best works of art in the 
museums and galleries of Europe. Quite a quarter of the book consists of such 
comment, always interesting and often valuable but without any apparent con- 
nection with the contending two currents of thought in Europe. 

These two currents which give its title to the book might be popularly described 
as the mystical and the scientific. Dr Suhr has an ingenious diagram representing 
the two as what he calls the vertical and the horizontal approaches of the human 
mind to the Universe. In the first case the thinker employs his mind in constructing 
abstractions transcending human experience ; in the second as a means of corre- 
lating his experiences and adjusting himself to the conditions of life.. Clearly the 
former attitude is the basis of a completely absolutist and idealist philosophy, the 
latter leads to science and Western civilisatign. Dr Suhr calls it the “ broadly 
intellectual ’’ and‘ the contrast, conflict and combination of the two in historic 
times are the theme which gives the title to the book. It is an excellent subject 
and it is to be regretted that he did not devote himself more thoroughly and exclu- 
sively to it. His other knowledge and interests—especially in art—were too strong 
for him, and, as we noted above, a large part of his space is taken up by comments, 
often sound and ‘stimulating, on literary and artistic subjects which are certainly 
not relevant directly to the contrast or conflict of the two streams of intellectual 
development. It may be said of course that all thought is connected and that the 
art of any age or of any artist bespeaks his philosophy. The medieval cathedral 
points to heaven because the builders and worshippers based their faith on an 
ascended Master. This is no doubt true, for every part of our life and the whole 
Universe is interconnected ; but we cannot find in art the same sequence and steady 
advance that we doin science. Each great work of art is much more a self-contained 
and complete creation than a scientific discovery. No one will say that the Paradise 
Lost is a further stage on from the Divina Commedia : both, although they speak 
clearly of the age in which they were written, are complete and supreme in them- 
selves. But in the discovery and unfolding of the Universe by science it is other- 
wise ; each sure step follows on those which have gone before and adds to the 
breadth and richness of the whole pattern. This is what one would gladly trace 
more clearly in Dr Suhr’s stream of thought. He distinguishes too sharply between 
the “ vertical ” and the “ horizontal.” The mind of man as it grows in knowledge, 
enlarges all round. The greater light throws into relief more and more dark patches 
and the hasty, uninstructed and over-imaginative thinkers will fill up the gaps 
with ghosts. But these fade away in their turn and the lightened circle grows apace. 
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BELIEF IN GOD 95 


It would be a grave error to divide mankind into two distinct classes, those who 
build up their experiences by common sense into scientific knowledge, and those 
who are content to fill up the unknown with the creations of their imaginations. 
All of us do more or less of both. The simplest savage eats the food which he finds 
needful for life and work or plants the seed in the soil where it will best grow. So 
with the greatest known thinkers and peoples of the past. Plato, the prince of 
idealists, was also the centre of a group of mathematicians, men who cultivated the 
basis of all exact and positive thinking. The ancient Hindus and their allies the 
Arabs, are a parallel case among the nations. Let us cling fast to the truth that 
mankind is common in nature, as it will be, we believe, united in destiny. 

Dr Suhr has suggested to_us the picture of two contrasted streams of thought 
throughout the ages. We would vary the image and think rather of one stream, 
rising from an infinite past and pressing on against the banks before it, which also 
widen as the stream éxtends. The land ahead is still unknown and may be filled 
with all the creatures we can imagine and things beyond our imagination. At every 
stage there is a widening both of the stream of knowledge and the land of wonder. 
To us, at this moment of history, has come a special awakening, for never before 
has there been so much knowledge or so much ground for wonder. 

F. S. Marvin. 

HaDLey. 





Towards Belief in God. By Herbert H. Farmer, D.D.—Student Christian Move- 
ment Press.—Pp. xiv + °249.—8s. 6d. 


Tae argument of Dr Farmer’s book is confined strictly within the title. He intends 
to lead the reader to the conclusion that belief in God is necessary to the reason, 
and then leave the reader to make the final decision for himself. This intention, 
of course, places certain restrictions upon the book, the argument must proceed 
with the author’s own emotional belief fairly well hidden out of sight, and this 
tends to a certain coldness and matter-of-factness. Perhaps the book is valuable 
for this very reason, particularly for the inquiring young. It indicates that belief 
in God can be coldly argued ; that objections can be understood and met ; and that 
reasons for belief can be put forward without reliance upon personal conviction. 
That will be a boon to many an inquiring mind; what such a mind frequently 
requires, particularly to-day, is not the persuasive force of emotion, but a cold, 
certain, brick and mortar foundation upon which emotion can feel secure. Dr 
Farmer provides such a foundation. 

The book is. written in two parts. The first part is devoted to an analysis of 
the nature of belief, the second, largely, to some of the current arguments against 
belief. The author finds in the nature of belief three elements, the coercive, the 
pragmatic, and the reflective. The coercive element is to be found in the tension 
caused in ourselves by a certain fact or facts in the universe hitting us in the face 
and demanding an adjustment to it or them. We cannot believe what we choose 
about them, we must believe the truth, and the desire for such a belief leads on to 
aneed to be convinced. An effort can be made to resolve the tension by attempting 
tolive the truth in practice. It is tried out, until at last the truth satisfies the total 
personality. This is the pragmatic element. Anything. that would permanently 
condemn a man to frustration and unhappiness is not likely to be true. The 
reflective element does not enter into belief until a man has felt the power of coercion, 
and the sanction of the test of action. When each of these has been felt and acted 
upon, then, since he wishes his belief to be free of superstition and fancy, and since 
he wishes it to harmonise with other knowledge, he will reflect upon what has been 
discovered by him. The combined force of these three elements of belief leads 
inevitably to a belief in God. There are criticisms of this belief, and the author 
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deals with three current important ones in the second part. He examines the 
criticisms derived from comparative religion, sociology, and psychology. He deals 
with these with the same cogency of argument displayed in the first part, and he 
concludes his work with a chapter on evil. 

But although Dr Farmer evidently intends to keep within his argument, and 
does so strictly for the greater part of the book, he cannot keep his own personal 
convictions out entirely. They introduce themselves here and there, and although 
no harm is to be expected from this, they do rather tend when they appear to break 
up the argument. The scheme of the book does not allow a total connection 
between belief in God and such a question for instance as ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 
particularly when the author prefaces that question.with the statement that God 
asks this of every man. Neither is there room to support the affirmation that “ the 
most awful example in all history of the innocent suffering at the hands of, and for, 
the guilty, [is] the cross of Jesus Christ.”” These may be quite obvious statements 
to Dr Farmer, but they are not at all obvious from the argument of his book, and 
the contrast between their arbitrary introduction and the close reasoning of the 
rest of the book may cause a difficulty to some minds. After all, belief in God is 
not the only religious difficulty amongst the young to-day ; the connection between 
that belief and other matters can cause a great deal of perturbation. 


E. G. Ler. 
Lonvon, 








